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’ Haste! on window, open heart! berties. For four centuries not a of men had dwelt upon the soil of 
LITsB BAT URB. Quickly, 0 quickly ! England without uttering the name, and beholding the presence, of Parliament. 
8 ring knocks already at the door— The greet ian and me pesple, the country gentlemen and the burgesses, met 
Hark? tis his cheering voice once more! toget! 4 4 40, not ted dispute with each claims to new acquisitions, but 
He knocks with all the force he ma to regain, in concert, their common inheritance ; met to recover their ancient 
LAY OF THE FAMINE. : , y and pusitive rights, not to pursue the boundless inations and hopes suggested 
With his little meadow-flower bouquet ; by the imagination of man. 
THE IRISH HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. Cuickly, O quickly ! 
Bright was your blue eye, Kathleen, We are really quite at a loss how to characterize this assertion. 
Smooth was your sunny brow, Haste ! open window, open heart! There was or there was not a religious principle, sound or unsound, at 
On that fair morn, my Kathleen, Quickly, O quickly ! the bottom of the attacks made in 1640 upon the constitution, as then 
When you breath'd your bridal vow. And if you are not prompt to hear, pa vane we gh Church and State. If there was, how can M. Guizot 
. Joy wove his choicest treasures round us, He has a train of servants near ; a it that “* the great barons and the people, the country Sento, ne 
Peace came with all her smiling train ; He'll summon them to help his will and the burgesses, met to regain their ancient and positive , Tot 
Mirth im bis mente elzele boend ws. | ‘And knock and beat more stoatly still ; to pursue the boundless combinations and hopes by the ima- ~ 
7 Whence fled the phantoms Grief and Pain. Quickly, O quickly ! gination ofman?” If there was not what becomes of the twofold influ- 
: aon the breech 3 Sag ge awh x rents ory . a a. 
; Few years have passed, my Kathleen, Haste! open window, open heart ! Which Sr ¢@ aesuse ve cemented together the Puritans w - 
; dines re athe 4 om > hella eae, Quickly, 0 quickly! of and ovemeey the monarchy? Besides, can M. Guizot, <a 
a Hope smiling o’er us, Kathleen,— Ho! morning-breeze, his herald, view, else, gravely affirm, that the Reformers of 1640—whether 
d Oh God, to see you now! A puff'd cheeked boy of rosy hue ; impelled, or politically, or both—came together for no other 
To see your blue eye waning, waning, He sounds till all things stir and ring, than to regain, in concert, their common inheritance? What was 
. To see your brow so-seam’d with pain, For entzance to his master, Spring ; common inheritance? A share of — freedom, under a 
3 To see gaunt Hunger’s red tooth draining Quickly, O quickly ! government rigorously, but not, in principle at least, t cally ad- 
; The life-blood from each throbbing vain. ministered. When did this come to them? At the epoe of the Refor- 
Haste! open window, open heart ! mation? No,surely. Yet this impression M. Guizot is desirous to 
- Fair was our first-born, Kathleen, Quickly, O quickly ! convey, or else he loses himself entirely while striving to arrive at 
As it hung upon your breast : The brave knight, sunshine, now appears causes through their effects. The truth is that he has not taken @ 
Oh! weep not, weep not, Kathleen, And breaks his way with golden spears ; sufficiently comprehensive view of the condition of society ; both 
Why mourn its s een? While the soft flatterer, flower-breath, slinks as it had been previously to the commencement of the great Civil War, 
And tell me net tte smiles would Hahtms Through narrowest crevices and chinks and as it again became on the Restoration. He forgets that there never 
The pangs that revel through this heart, Quickly, O quickly ! was a period in the history of this country when our English nobles 
Say how could smiles his young cheek brighten, were not jealous of arbitrary power, whether it was sought to be exer- 
While Famiffe struck with venom’d dart! Haste, open window, open heart! cised over them by a king or a pope. And omitting to trace the growth 
Quickly, O quickly ! of the popular influence, as contradistinguished from that of the aris-- 
Our last, our youngest Kathleen,— Now sounds the onset Philomel; tocracy, he entirely overlooks the fresh impulse which was given to it 
’ Forgive this struggling tear, — And hark! and hark! an echo’s swell, by the accession of James VI. of Scotland to the English throne. Ina 
, Its sinking cries, my Kathleen, An echo from my inmost breast, word, M. Guizot, looking, as all foreigners are prone to do, only at the 
— § Ring ever on my ear. In! in, sweet Spring-joy, welcome guest ! more salient features in the case, at once misrepresents the motives of 
! God, to hear its plaintive wailin g, Quickly, 0 quickly! H.C. c. the belligerents in the struggles of 1640, and fails to account for the 
ut To see your look of dark despair, happy issues of the Revolution of 1688. Hence he instructs no one. 
; bates = mother’s fountain failing, ea! bey og oe =e pga wr ya br rc aan weet wieke 
ts li ~ * . ; ‘ s to his Fr readers views ‘such as m use 
Se Ey speared Ts to elite GUIZOT AND THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. | them. That which he has failed to do we will endeavour to accomplish 
- Rest om ed Doneens Rathtom, We have Usele doubt that, both in England and in France, the gen- pO agg as the narrow limits to which we are necessarily confined will 
’ ur love, is fled, eral feelin regard to M. Guizot’s new book will be one of disap- ‘ . 
‘cd Ha, et ae wife! my Kathleen! rpointment. Not that on this side of the Channel, at least, we ovagaee It to's coutinns ith ee domestic as well a9 with foreign; te 
iend, Tempter, she’s nor dead ! than we hada right to do on the literary r of the author, | ‘Test of the .S 1640 and the Revolution of 1688 as-if 
: Stare not with those eyes so blindly, ¢kaew that as a philosophical writer ho had adhleved grest things, | ‘2 one Were itore than the consummation and completion of 
f- Fan me with thy gentle breath, and were ready to admit, though scarcely to the extent to which the the other. Both, ‘too, are described as having been, on the pertof the 
‘y Speak’ even coldly or unkindly,— aflmission is made in America, that in a former publication he had | P°°Ple: merely defemmive movements. 
1 Kathleen, Kathleen, 1s this Death ? dealt ably, and on the whole impartially, with one important chapter In England (says M. Guizot, in that portion of his volume which refers to the 
s in the political history of this country. But, apart from all such con- pe pes Dy ceateintons, dbéah oad er ge Bote ton a ere Pree I,, full 
“GOD GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” sideration, there were in hs past cutoer and prosent position peu: | bythe dei fox derogaing i tb egen ofthe Linge, Me peo, han by Gat of 
a BY MRS. H, J. W. LEWIS. | and a fair share of talent, pointed him out as the ver "inal to make am te etter aioe per twice sttens to introduce into the 
v2 Softly the wild bird sinks | much of the task which he had undertaken. Born amid the heaving of In like manne h . kine in hi . 
7 Into his downy nest when twilight falls, | the first French Revolution, he saw the licentiousness of the Republic | aside ot Sam ‘ Ir or en speaking in his brief peroration of the setting 
il And not one care his trustful spirit links | stiffen into the tyranny of the Empire; only that in its turn the Empire ce ey ap 
a To the wide world without its fragile walls. might give place to a restoration, and Legitimacy be set aside by a |; Itis the glory of the Revolution of 1688, and the main cause of its success, that 
3 Untaught by those who wake to watch and weep, second revolution, which the very men who promoted and brought it gh bs — of mere defence ,and of necessary defence. 
zl He knows God giveth His beloved sleep. about soon learned to regard as dynastic rather than constitutional. | . Now, without passing from the legitimate subject of this paper, which 
6 And, finally, after attaining to the chief place in the confidence of the | '*.'? show that the causes of the comparative harmlessness of these two 
er: The rangers of the hills, revolutionary king, he became the special object of a fresh outburst of | ™ighty convulsions lie deeper than M. Guizot seems to e, we 
usd Unnumbered herds that roam the verdant plain, pepsiar madness ; which, sending both king and minister about their | ™¥St crave permission to observe, that however wanting Charles I. may 
” The gliding serpent, charming while he kills, usiness, has committed France once more to the management of a have been in the wisdom which enables kings and ministers to observe 
The bee that homeward bears his luscious gain, form of government for which, least, perhaps, of all the nations of the and be guided by the signs of the times, the fact of his having striven in 
These rest when o’er them evening shadows creep ; earth, she seems to be adapted. It is at this juncture that M. Guizot, the earlier part of his reign to stretch the prerogative beyond its re- 
‘v They know God giveth His beloved sleep. a scholar second, perhaps, to none in Europe—a statesman well skilled cognized limits has yet to be proved. Charles received the crown from 
' in the art of guiding the wills of his fellow-men—above all, an actor, his father, in name if not in fact, endowed with the same measure of 
The very flowers are bowed and a chief actor too, in the mighty drama which is still in progress,— authority which had belo to it when worn by Elizabeth and Henry 
When cooler airs caress them, and the dew sits down, in his forced seclusion, to write an essay on the causes of VIII. The Court of Star Chamber was not of his creation. It had ex- 
Hangs on their tinted petals, and a crowd the success of what he oddly enough describes as the English Revolu- isted and been made use of long before his family came to the throne ; 
Of glitt’ring stars look out from fields of blue: tion, 1640-1688. Was it because we expected him to shed new light and the right of the king to levy ship-money, in order to maintain the 
Then, while the songs of angels o’er them sweep, over old subjects that we read the announcement of his forth-coming defences of the country, was never called in question till Hampden 
They rest—God giveth His beloved sleep. treatise with interest? or did the thought enter into our minds, that | °hose to bring the matter to the issue of a judicial trial. That Charles 
rhaps his industry might have worked out channels of information | !oved kingly power too much, and had been trained so to love it by his 
— To all, most holy Night! which had heretofore been closed against the whole world? Surely father, is past dispute. But we defy the most inveterate of his calum- 
To the green leaves, the mountain springs, the flowers, not. If Henry, Hume, Fox, Macintosh, Macpherson, Godwin, and so | 2!tors to show that in a solitary instance he went pane the letter of 
ane: Thou comest with thy silent wing of might, on down to Lingard and Macaulay, had left any gleanings for others to his rights, till a turbulent House of Commons forced to ch ees” 
on And blessings greet thee for the tranquil hours ; gather, we should have scarcely looked to a foreigner, however well | ‘Ween virtual abrogation of royalty itself and an govern 
While Man, o’erborne with grief, forgets to weep, read in English history, to gather them. No. What we did expect without the assistance of parliament. The fact is, thas * movement 
Knowing—God giveth His beloved sleep. from M. Guizot was something much more valuable than that: namely, | P@Tty 12 England was advanced in 1640 as far before as the 
P a skilful sifting of evidence aiseay before the world ; and such a wise lagged behind them, Its leaders had been inoculated with the 
o. &. _ And they all sleep in peace. teaching, from the po to the present, as might have proved useful, in spirit of Knox and of Andrew Melville. hey bore pete will to the 
i e Passion is hushed, the toil, the strife are o'er ; this her day of trial and danger, not to France alone, but to the whole family which Scotland had Peter to rule over them, took courage, 
il 1s The struggling spirit hath obtained release of continental Europe. This we expected—but we have not found it ; | im imitation of the Scottish eformers, to attack it in its prerogatives. 
ray And plumes its wings, but though in dreams, to soar : and so, accepting his work for all that it is worth, and admitting that The language which they held to James and to Charles they would have 
ay 2 Oh, blessed Night! that bears through shadows deep it does him honour, we are constrained to acknowledge that we should | 2° more dared to use to Q Elizabeth, than, bye and bye, they 
ane I The charm that giveth God’s beloved sleep ! have thought quite as highly of himas we now do had it never been dared to use it toCromwel!. And James, too vain to go with a current 
ign A written. which he was a great deal too weak to stop, er even to direct, left his 
: And when the mellow light But we have still graver fault to find with M. Guizot’s brochure. | 80D to encounter a crisis for which no preparation had been made. Far 
wines From eyes we love grows dim and fades away, He not only tells us nothing that we did not know before, but he fails be it from us to vindicate the character of Charles I. on the score of po- 
wt e When the low, grassy mound conceals from sight to catch, or, at least, to set before us in its true light, the moral of the | litical or even of nal honesty. It was his weakness and his beset- 
y. ~ who had made the brightness of Life’s day ; tale which he does tell. Himself a Protestant, he attributes a great ting sin that he did not know how to keep a promise when he made it. 
ondod ; hen-floods of grief the spirit’s chambers sweep, deal too much of the love of order which prevails in this country to | But it is too much to say of him that he attacked the liberties of his 
ht think—God giveth His beloved sleep. the spirit of Protestantism. As to his general method of dealing with | S¥>jects, because, on the refusai of the House of Commons to grant sup- 
ont NY. Tribune. | the great religious movement of the sixteenth century, it seems to us a. he had recourse to methods of raising a revenue which to 
: , to be taken up and carried on amidst a confusion of ideas for which ; 4° had been distinctly recognized as legal by the Constitution. We 
oiketnn SPRING’S ENTREE we really cannot account. Does M. Guizot believe, that im Luther, if | 8%¢ not prepared to go asfarin speaking of the Revolution of 1688. 
NSLATED FOR THE “ HOME JOURNAL” FROM THE GERMAN or | 20t im Melancthon, no spirit worked except that of zeal for freedom of That was in some measure forced upon the nation by the pigotry and 
WILHELM MULLER. conscience ? or does he suppose that the Elector of Saxony and the the obstinacy of James II. But even that was not _effec thout 
Haste! open window, open heart! chiefs of the League were not just as much in earnest to cheek the en- | PUtting in jeopardy the very existence of the Constitution ; while of 
Quickly, O quickly ! croachments of the emperor on their own civil rights as to vindicate the moral turpitude which attaches to the personal characters of all the 
d winter seeks a passage out ; the religious liberty of their subjects? But this is not all. M. Guizot, great movers in the plot there is no over-estimating the amount. But 
e fidgets anxiously about, ‘ speaking of both of the Revolutions, that of 1640 and that of 1688, it is time to return to M. Guizot and the subject-matter, properly so 
f ye bed ro down with bustling air, Says :— a oy be lheaaro 9} fi f this essay wituout perceiving that th 
1¢ks his duds up h Fi . It was the peculiar felicity of England in the seventeenth century, ; Cannot read five pages of this an? ried Z e 
= uickly, © quickly = matey) spirit of religious faith and the epire of political liberty reigned toge 3 t ihe | writer is weighed down by the same mistaken opinion which lias as yet 
actual’ that she entered upon the éo revolutions (the religious and the civil) at the same paralyzed the efforts of all the constitution-mongers of Continental Eu- 
nt Haste! open window open heart! time, rope, whether exercising their craft in public assemblies or theorizing 
vel nana “ly, 0 quickly ! ; And again, a little lower down he observes :— on egy wy to an: shet, peer ssaraalll be to rhe 
spied you. n . : nae cept a liberal and representativ nment, Way, i 
He Saewp his main vetore Eee Sent, aid soak — apeny _ — mony Rov? ee voferm, stale, thrive and brow greatunder it. We matter what discipline the 
To tweak his ear pranks of yore; lowe, Gea volution necessary. ne whole p . y ® country , its maases may have previously undergone, whether they have 
; Were sport, I trow traditions, and precedents, were dear and sacred in their eyes ; they found J i ot Bi or ages 
Or pluck his reverend beard of snow in them the justification of their claims, as we!las the sanction of their principles. been accustomed, in municipalities and by local courts, to manage the 
Quickly, O quickly ! _— It was in the name of the Great Charter, and of all the statutes by which, through | bulk of their own affairs; or that the Crown has had its officers every - 
the course of four centuries, it had been confirmed, that they demanded their fi. where, directing all operations, and enforcing obedience to fixed rules ; 
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it is to be assumed that in either case nations are fit for what is called 
iiberty, provided only there be evinced among them a determination not 
to submit any longer to arbitrary power. And whenever the experi- 
ment is tried and fails, other causes of the failure are sought for than 
the right one; particular statesmen and their measures being blamed 
for an issue which the slightest attention to experience and to the 
truths which it teaches might have shown to be inevitable. 

But all this is a mere delusion. Nations may yearn for freedom, and 
honestly desire to accomplish it, yet, when it is accomplished, be the 
reverse of gainers by the exploit. Take the cases of France and En- 
gland as they now stand, and then look back upon the political train- 
ing which each nation had undergone so as to fit it for constitutional 
monarchy, which in the former country is assumed to have been set up 
in 1880, in the latter in 1688. The suppression of the power of the 

barons in France led to the immediate establishment of an abso- 

ute and arbitrary monarchy. Not only was there no parliament or 
assembly of notables created, to make laws for the nation, and to watch 
over the general interests of the people, but the jurisdictions formerly 
conceded to the noble in his hall and to the burgesses in their court- 
house ceased. Whatever was done, in the capital, in the provinces, in 
city, town, and hamlet, was done by the king’s authority and in the 
sname. The great landholders still, indeed, preserved their right 

to exact @ specified amount of labour from their dependents and tenants ; 
nor were they liable, like men of meaner birth or more a occupa- 
tions, to taxation. But further than this their privileges did not go. 
The whole machinery of the State was centred in the Crown ; the peo- 
ple had literally nothing to do with the laws, except to obey them. It 
was very different in England. Here the barons, when exacting the 
Great Charter from John, took care that its protecting wing should fall 
over all orders of freemen, and found the people, in consequence, well 

i to support. them, as soon as they were driven to vindicate its 
authority against John’s successors. On other occasions, the kings, 
unable to combat single-handed against the barons, called in the as- 
sistance of the people, and obtained it. The royal boroughs came by 
degrees to operate not only as a counterpoise to the power of the land- 
ed aristocracy, but as the best possible school wherein the people might 
study the art of self-government. Nor is this all. Feudalism in this 
country never crushed that determination to look after their own con- 
cerns which the English people had derived from their Saxon ancestors 
Though the Wittengamote ceased to assemble, till revived under an- 
other form by Simon de Montford, every county had still its shire-mote, 
every hundred its hundredary, every tything and parish its wardens, 
@onstable, and borsholder, to regulate public expenditure, to keep the 
peace, and to settle differences, according to immemorial usage. And 
so it came to pass, when the monasteries were dissolved, that there was 
a popular machinery at hand whereby to regulate in all parts of the 
kingdom, through officers elected by the people themselves, matters on 
the due administration of which, much more than upon acts of parlia- 
ment, the peace of the whele community depended. It was this habit 
of self-government in detail, to a far greater degree than any of their 
more corspicuous institutions, which, as it rendered the English people 
jealous of interference with the established laws and usages of the 
country, so ittaught themthe wisdom to accept, and after awhile to 
conform to, changes in the general government of which they did not 
feel the effect oppressively. Hence, while neither the Rebellion of 
1640 nor the Revolution of 1688 can be said, in the correct sense of the 
term, to have been a popular movement, the latter alone was perma- 
nently submitted to, ond that not till after half-a-century’s experience 
had convinced the people of its harmlessness. As to the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate, they alike held their ground while they did exist 

by brute force ; because they alike broke in upon the customs of 
private life, and outraged beyond endurance men’s every-day feelings 
and prejudices. 

Again, when the pressure of mis-goverament became intolerable in 
each of the two countries, the difference between their capabilities of 
getting rid of it without a convulsion was immense. In France it was 
not by the educated and the wealthy classes that the grievance was felt. 
They were satisfied with their condition. To them all places of trust 
and power under the crown were open. They either lived luxuriously 
between the ee and their chateaux, or they officered the army, mo- 
nopolised the higher preferments in the Church, filled the judges’ 
chairs, or represented their monarch at foreign courts. As to the 
Church itself, its doctrines and privileges, they were philosophically 

t about it. So long as it was permitted them to bask in the 
of royal favour, they were willing to shut their eyes to any 
that might be practised, and to receive all @ as equally 
scope for the profane wit to which fashion had given its sanc- 
while, beneath this surface of a veloano of fierce pas- 
was burning. And when it burst re wasmo barrier any- 
where to oppose to its fury. Nor must we forget, in considering this 
matter, that the system of centralization in the affairs of Government 
had given an influence to the capital in France, such as London had not, 
either in 1640 or 1688. It was not the French people, but the people 
of Paris and the places adjacent, which achieved the Revolution of 
1789. And the Revolution thus achieved, as it had its sources in the 
physical sufferings of the masses, so it aimed its blows not more at the 
authority of the Crown than at the property of the privileged classes. 
Down came all the ancient nobility of France. Estates held by fami- 
lies through a thousand years were confiscated ; and the very elements 
out of which, when the storm blew over, a constitutional monarchy 
ht have been built up, were swept away. 
¢ first French Revolution could not but end as it did. It was the 
contest of brute force against imbecility in high places. Marking its 
way in blood, it marched on steadily to despotism. The Restoration 
found France just as ill-qualified to accept and to profit by a mixed 
form of government, as it was intolerant of areturn to worn-out angen. 
Shrewd ashe was, Louis XVIII. kept his seat with great difficulty. 
It was impossible that the bigot who succeeded him should not fall. 
But here, again, in a change, bearing some resemblance to that which 
occurred among ourselves a hundred and eighty years ago, there was 
this ba: ee wg that the king chosen by the French people came in as 
the vindicator, not.of any ancient and familiar habits of domestic life, 
but of an abstract principle. Charles X. strove to violate the letter of 
the people’s charter which his brother had granted ; and the mob rose 
to resist him. There was no attack upon the religious faith of the na- 
tion; no invasion of the rights of local self-government; no interfer- 


ence with the which long experience of their excellence had en- 
deared tothe body of the peo e. Quite otherwise. The head and 
front of Charles’s offending lay 


this, that, finding it impossible to 
on with a parliament which seemed determined to thwart his views in 
everything, he triedto get rid of it, and to modify the charter at the 
sametime. Had F 2 been as land was in 1660, such a ground 
of quarrel between the sovereign and le would not have arisen ; 
for though Charles acted unconstitutionally, looking to the law of 
France as it then existed, itis hard to say how he could have done 
otherwise, yet retained anv power at all in his own hands. The con- 
stitution which France had received she did not know how to deal with ; 
and it thus became a snare both to her and to the head of the Govern- 


In 1830, as in 1789, the movement against the crown was headed, not 
by the natural leaders of the people, but by nameless adventurers. It 
was Paris, also, which did the job ; for though now pretty 
well ascertained that Lou —_ had been intriguing against the 
elder branch of his famiiy ever since 1815, his intrigues id have 
led to no results had there been an aristocracy in France and 
peal to held at cach balance between the crown and the people. But 

was 
liament carried no weight with it at all : its members, individually, 
powerless. In the provinces, self-government was unknown. P 
contrived under the restored Bourbons to be as much the heart of the 
nation a3 it used to be in the days of the Grand Monarque; and so 
Louis Philippe kept it. A wide-spread beeurocracy ed every- 
thing during both epochs, from east to west, and from north to south ; 
and the e were as little suffered to cater for themselves as they 
had ever been. What foundation of stability could there be here? 
The king might the Chambers—he did manage them, by corrup- 
tion the most ant. The constituency could be narrowed, too—it 
was narrowed, till it became a bye-word of reproach even among such 
as retained the suffrage. But all this tended, eot to strengthen, but 
to weaken the respect of the great body of the people for a system of 
government in which they took no t. Such a fabric, even when it 
seemed to be the most secure, could not be relied upon. It rested on 
he moot foundation. It fell as soon as the blast of popular discontent 

upon it. 

Look now at the state of England subsequently to the Restoration of 
1660. Of her own accord, like a shi righted at sea, she returned to 
the condition, religious, political, and social, from which the Rebellion 
of 1640 had shaken her. The church regained her influence over the 
great body of the people. Corporations, municipalities, county courts, 





parish vestries, resumed their functions. Even property, to a great 
extent, reverted to the families from which the Usurpation had wrested 
it; and the House of Lords commanded once more the respect and 
reverence of the nation. Not one of all those influences was injuri- 
ously affected by the Revolution of 1688. Why? Because the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was, what M. Guizot seems to contend that it was not, a 
purely aristocratic movement ; fnd being so, saved the country. Let 
us never forget that the aristocratic influence is naturally conserva- 
tive. Not desiring to innovate upon the rights of the crown or of the 
people, it is yet jealous otf own, which it secks to ensure by inter- 
ing such @ barrier betWeen the two extremes as shall keep them 
rom coming into collisioh. Moreover, a constitutional aristocrac 
will not tolerate, for the /sake of all, that its order become vulgarized. 
Observe, that we restrict the meaning of the term ‘ constitutional 
aristocracy” strictly to the peerage. Your baronet and squire of large 
estate may class himself with the “aristocracy” if he please; but in 
the eye of the law he is nothing more than one of the people. And so 
are the peer’s sons—even his eldest son, till his father die, and he suc- 
ceed to the title. Compare this state of things with the arrangements 
of society, aot in France only, but everywhere else throughout Europe: 
As long as the monarchy lasted in any form, counts, marquesses, and 
barons, were as plentiful across the Channel as blackberries. And 
under the Restoration, as well as during the régime of the barricades, 
they were for the most part as needy as they werenumerous. A move- 
ment got up by such an aristocracy as this, would be just as likely to 
result in confusion as if the dregs of the town populations gave to it 
its impulse. But in England the union of the leading families of all 
shades of opinion, in order to get rid of James and transfer the crown 
to William, gave as complete a guarantee as seems to be attainable in 
human affairs, that the people ‘would take no hurt from the arrange- 
ment. Nor did they. The people, meaning thereby the masses, were 
by no means pleased with the change. In spite of all his faults and 
follies, James was still dear to them, as representing a great principle. 
And had his tyranny not descended so low as to interfere with the 
management of their own concerns in municipalities and corporations, 
it may be doubted whether the Revolution of 1688 ever could have been 
effected at all. But the people observing that their natural leaders 
had declared against James, and finding that William, so far from at- 
tacking their right of self-government, confirmed and even enlarged it, 
yielded with a good grace to arrangements, of which, in the abstract, 
the majority of them disproved. And they did so the more readily 
that James and the bishops were at variance upon points which the 
eople might not fully understand, but in regard to which the Church 
had their confidence. How different was the position of Louis Philippe, 
and the party which placed him on the throne. He had no religious 
feeling to appeal to, for what little religion existed in France was on 
the side of Charles X. He had no violated corporate rights to restore, 
nor municipal and parochial managements to vindicate. He came as 
a Doctrinaire, to rule over a nation of Doctrinaires; and kept them 
down during eighteen years, by acting steadily in opposition to his own 
professions. 

The causes of the success of the English Revolution on the one hand, 
and of the failure of the French Revolution on the other, do not lie, as 
M. Guizot wishes us believe that the former do, on the surface. It was 
not because in England the spirit of religious faith combined with the 
spirit of political freedom in 1688, that the Revolution worked for good. 
And as little is it right to assume that the French Revolution in 1830 
has ended in confusion, merely because one or other of these elements 
of order was wanting. Constitytional monarchy broke down in France, 
because there was no foundation of political aristocracy on which to 
rest it. And the Republic, which has risen on the monarchy, went, 
because the people have not been prepared to understand its value by a 
long course of local self-government. In like manner, it is evident 
that democracy has thus far done well in America, simply because 
the Americans have adhered to the institutions which their forefathers, 
colonists from England, established. Had we been more far-sighted 
in those days, so as to create over and above a colonial constitutional 
aristocracy, America would have been at this moment either a portion 
of the British empire, or the seat of one or more constitutional monar- 
chies. Why is it that even now an attempt is not made to act thus 
wisely in the younger colonies, through every one of which we are sys- 
tematically sowing the seeds of a vigorous and a hostile democracy ? 

One word, ere we lay aside the pen, not so much to M. Guizot and to 
France, as to Europe in general and to ourselves in particular. We 
trust that it is not necessary for us to say, that in the attempts now ma- 
king to establish constitutional governments in Prussia, Austria, and 
indeed all over the Continent, we take the deepest interest. They are 
not made too soon ; they donot come before they were demanded. “But 





of the sort. The Upper Chamber in the French par- | does 


it is one ing to attempt the accomplishment of a good work, and quite 
another to achieve it. Had the late King of Prussia fulfilled his promise, 
and given to his subjects in 1816 such a constitution as they would have 
then accepted gratefully, the task which the present king has under- 
taken to perform would have been less herculean than we take it to be. 
At the same time we are far from despairing of Prussia. She may reel 
and stagger for awhile under a weight which her people have never 
been accustomed to carry ; but the Prussians are a thoughtful people, 
and out of Berlin, and a few towns in the Rhenish provinces, we se 
that they recognize the good intentions of the sovereign, and are satis- 
fied with the general bent of his policy. Still it is a nervous thing to 
look forward, even in Prussia ; and if in Prussia, what are we to say of 
the state and prospects of the Austrian empire? Can any extent of 
human wisdom reconcile so many conflicting nationalities, and guide 
them to act togetherin harmony? We doubtit much. o be sure 
Austria, even more than Prussia, has it in her power, if she be willing, 
to interpose the barrier of a strong constitutional aristocracy between 
the throne and the democratic influence. Her Hungarian dominions, 
at least, areripe for this,—as well as for the machinery of county courts, 
municipalities, and so forth, of which the skeletons are ready-made to 
her hands. And in Bohemia, likewise, the memory of institutions not 
tom a century in abeyance lives But.can Austria trust the keeping of 
er diadem to such a host of rival factions ? or, harder still, will she be 
able to subdue the rivalries by amalgamation? These are questions 
which we defy the most keen-witted to answer. Meanwhile let us watch, 
with os pony - care, the progress of events at home. On the whole, 
England has done well up to the present moment. But she is now con- 
fessedly in a state of transition, and must be very tenderly dealt with. 
We acknowledge that the future has in it much to create alarm in 
our minds. ot that we would stand still if we could. Far from it. 
Progress in a right direction is as necessary for cherishing the vital 
rinciple in nations as exercise is necessary to ensure the health of the 
uman frame. But as the man who insists upon running when he ought 
only to walk defeats his own purpose, so excess of progress is quite as 
much to be dreaded as its opposite. However, there is plenty to be done 
without infringing on those great principles, the ascendancy of which 
has for well-nigh two centuries placed us at the head of the civilization 
of the world. And so whatever party shall undertake to correct abuses, 
fostering at the same time the great national institutions round which 
they may have gathered, shall command our support.—Fraser’s Mag. 


—_—_—_—@——— 
THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


From Dickens’ ‘Household Words,” with internal evidence of being from his pen— 
alown, 
As one half of the world is said not to know how the other half lives, 
80 it may be affirmed that the upper half of the world neither knows 
nor — a — <> atom amuses itself. Believing that it 
care, y use it does not know, we purpose occasional] 
recording a few facts on the subject. . 4 
The general character of the lower class of dramatic amusements is a 
very significant sign of a people, and a very good test of their intel- 
leetual condition. We design to make our readers acquainted in the 
first agg with a few of our experiences under this head in the me- 
ba is, 

t is probable that nothing will ever root out from among the common 
people an innate love they have for dramatic entertainment in some 
form orother. It would be a very doubtful benefit to society, we think, 
if it could be rooted out. The Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street, 
where an infinite variety of ingenious models are exhibited and ex. 
plained, and where lectures comprising ® quantity of useful informa- 
tion on many practical subjects are delivered, is a great public bene- 
fit and a wonderful piece, but we thing a people formed entirely in their 
hours of leisure by es we Institutions would be an uncomfortable 
community. We rather not appeal to the generous sympathies 
of @ man of five-and-twenty. in respect of some affliction of which he 
had had no personal experience, who had passed all his holidays, when 
a boy, among cranks and cogwheels. We should be more disposed to 


trust him if he had been brought into occasional contact with a Maid 
and a Magpie ; if he had made one or two diversions into the Benies of 





Bondy ; or had even gone the length of a Christmas Pantomime. There 


is a range of imagination in most of us, which no amount of steam- 


engines Will satisfy ; and which The-great-exhibition-of-the-works-of- 
industry-of-all-nations, itself, will probably leave unappeased. The 
lower we go, the more natural it is that the best-relished provision 
for this should be found in dramatic entertainments; as at once the 
most obvious, the least troublesome, and the most real, of all escapes 
out of the literal world. Joe Whelks, of the New Cut, Lambeth, is not 
much of a reader, has no great store of books, no very commodious 
room to read in, no very decided inclination to read, and no power at 
all of presenting vividly before his mind’s eyes what he reads about. 
But, put Joe in the gallery of the Victoria Theatre; show him doors 
and windows in the scenes that will open and shut, and that people 
can get in and out of; tell him a story with these aids, and by the help 
of live men and women dressed up, —Ts to him their innermost 
secrets, in voices audible half a mile off; and Joe will unravel a story 
through all its entanglements, and sit there as long after midnight as 
you have anything left to show him. Accordingly, the Theatres to 
which Mr. Whelks resorts, are always full; and whatever changes of 
fashion the drama knows, elsewhere, it is always fashionable in the 
New Cut. 

The question, then, might not unnaturally arise, one would suppose, 
whether Mr. Whelks’s cation is at all susceptible of improvement, 
through the agency of his theatrical tastes. ow far it is improved at 
present, our readers shall judge for themselves. —— 

In affording them the means of doings so, we wish to disclaim any 

rave imputation on those who are concerned in ministering to the 
dramatic gratification of Mr. Whelks. Baniiy taxed, wholly unassist- 
ed by the State, deserted by the gentry, and quite unrecognised as a 
means of public instruction, the higher English Drama has declined. 
Those who would live to please Mr. Whelks, must please Mr. Whelks 
to live. It is not the Manager’s province to hold the Mirror up to 
Nature, but to Mr. Whelks—the only person who acknowledges him. 
If, in like manner, the actor’s nature, like the dyer’s hand, becomes 
subdued to what he works in, the actor can hardly be blamed for it 
He grinds hard at his vocation, is often steeped in direful poverty, and 
lives, at the best, in a little world of mockeries. It is bad enough to 
give away a great estate six nights a-week, and want a shilling ; to 
preside at imaginary banquets, hungry for a mutton chop; to smack 
the lips over a tankard of toast and water, and declaim about the 
mellow produce of the sunny vineyard on the banks of the Rhine; to 
be a rattling young lover, with the measles at home; and to paint 
sorrow over, with burnt cork and rouge; without being called upon to 
despise his vocation too. If he can utter the trash to which he is con- 
demned, with any relish, so much the better for him, Heaven knows ; 
and peace be with him! 

A few weeks ago, we went to one of Mr. Whelks’s favourite Theatres, 
to see an attractive Melo-Drama called May Mornin, or THe Mys- 
TERY or 1715, anp THE MurpeR! We had an idea that the former of 
these titles might refer to the month in which either the Mystery or the 
Murder happened, but we found it to be the name of the heroine, the 
pride of Keswick Vale; who was “called May Morning’ (after a com- 
mon custom among the English Peasantry) ‘‘ from her bright eyes and 
merry laugh.” Of this young lady it may be observed, in passing, that 
she subsequently sustained every possible calamity of human existence, 
in a white muslin gown with blue tucks; and that she did every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable thing with a pistol, that could anyhow be 
effected by that description of fire-arms. 

The Theatre was extremely full. The prices of admission were, to 
the boxes, a shilling; to the pit, sixpence; to the gallery, threepence. 
The gallery was of enormous dimensions (among the company in the 
front row, we observed Mr. Whelks); and overflowing with occupants. 
It required no close observation of the attentive faces, rising oneabove 
another, to the very door in the roof, and squeezed and jammed in, re- 
gardless of all discomforts, even there, @ impress a stranger with a 
sense of its being highly desirable to lose no possible chance of effecting 
any mental improveme.ut in that great audience. 

The company in the pit were not very clean or sweet-savoured, but 
there were some good-humoured young mechanics among them, with 
their wives. These were generally accompanied by ‘the baby,’ inso- 
much that the pit was a perfect nursery. No effect made on the stage 
was so curious, as the looking down on the quiet faces of these babies 
fast asleep, after looking up at the staring sea of heads in the gallery. 
There were a good many cold fried soles in the pit, besides ; and a va- 
riety of flat stone bottles, of all portable sizes. 

The audience in the boxes was of much the same character (babies 
and fish excepted) as the audience in the pit. A private in the Foot 
Guards sat in the next box; and a personage who wore pins on his coat 
instead of buttons, and was in such a damp habit of living as to be quite 
fouldy, was our nearest neighbour. In several parts of the house we 





noticed some young pickpockets of our — ; but as they were 
evidently there as private individuals, and notin their public capacity , 
we were little disturbed by their presence. For we consider the hours 
of idleness passed by this class of society as so much gain to society at 
large; and we do not join ina whimsical sort of lamentation that is 
generally made over them, when they are found to be unoccupied. 

As we made these observations the curtain rose, and we were pre- 
sently in possession of the following particulars. 

Sir George Elmore, a melancholy Baronet with every appearance of 
being in that advanced stage of indigestion in which Mr, Morrison’: 
patients usually are, when they happen to hear, through Mr. Moat, of 
the surprising effects of his Vegetable Pills, was found to be living ina 
very large castle, in the society of one round table, two chairs, ant 
Captain George Elmore, “his supposed son, the Child of Mystery, and 
the Man of Crime. The Cuptain, in addition to an undutiful habit of 
bullying his father on all occasions, was a prey to many vices: foremost 
among which may be mentioned his desertion of his wife, ‘Estella de 
Neva, a Spanish lady,” and his determination unlawfully to possess 
himself of May Morning; M. M. being then on the eve of marriage to 
Will Standmore, a cheerful sailor, with very loose legs. 

The strongest evidencc, at first, of the Captain’s being the Child of 
Mystery and the Man of Crime was deducible from his boots, which, 
being very high and wide, and apparently made of sticking-plaister, 
justified the worst theatrical suspicions to his disadvantage. And in- 
deed he presently turned out as ill as could be desired : getting into May 
Morning’s Cottage by the window after dark ; refusing to ‘ unhand” 
May Morning when required to do so by that lady ; waking May Mor- 
ning’s only surviving parent, a blind old gentleman with a black rib- 
bon over his eyes, whom we shall call Mr. Stars, as his name was stated 
on the bill thus * * * * * and showing himself desperately 
bent on carrying off May Morning by force of arms. Even this was not 
the worst of the Captain ; for, being foiled in his diabolical purpose— 
temporarily by means of knives and pistols, providentially caught up 
and directed at him by May Morning, and finally, for the time being, 
by the advent of Will Stanmore—he caused one Slink, his adherent, to 
denounce Will Stanmore as a rebel, and got that cheerful mariner car- 
ried off, and shut up in prison. At about the same period of the Cap- 
tain’s career, there cubteniy copes in his father’s castle, a dark 
Me tn lady of the name of Manuella,‘ a Zingara Woman from 
the Pyrenean mountains ; the wild wanderer of the heath, and the pro- 
nouncer of the prophecy,” who threw the melancholy baronet, his sup- 
posed father, into the greatest confusion by asking him what he had 
upon his conscience, and by pronouncing mysterious rhymes concerning 
the Child of Mystery and the Man of Crime, to a low trembling of fid- 
dles. Matters were in this state when the Theatre resounded with ap- 
plause and Mr. Whelks fell into a fit of unbounded enthusiasm, con- 
sequent on theentrance of ‘* Michael the Mendicant.” 

At first we referred something of the cordiality with which Michael 
the Mendicant was greeted, to the fact of his being ‘‘ made up” with an 
excessively dirty face, which might create a bond of union between 
himself and a large majority of the audience. But it soon came out that 
Michael the Mendicant had been hired in old time by Sir George El- 
more, to murder his (Sir George Elmore’s) elder brother—which he had 
done ; ppcaamaymey which little affair of honour, Michael was in 
reality a very good fellow ; quite a tender-hearted man ; who, on hear- 
ing the Captain’s determination to settle Will Stanmore, cried out, 
‘* What ! more bel-ood !” and fell flat—overpowered by his nice sense 
of humanity. In like manner, in describing that small error of judg- 
ment into which he had allowed himself to be tempted by money, this 
gentleman exclaimed, “ I ster-ruck him down, and fel-ed in er-orror - 
and further he remarked, with honest pride, ‘‘ I have liveder 95 ® beg- 
gar—a roadersider vaigerant, but no ker-rime since then has stained 
these hands!” All these sentiments of the worthy man were hailed 
with showers of applause ; and when, in the excitement of his feelings 
on one occasion, after a soliloquy, he ‘‘went off” ’on his back kicking and 
shuffling — the ground, after the manner of bold spirits In trouble, 
= object to be taken to the station-house, the cheering WS tremen- 

ous. 

And to see how little harm he had done, afte 
more’s elder brother was nor dead. Not he! 
sensitive creature had “ fel-ed in er-orror,” and, pu 
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bon over his 





eyes to disguise himself, went and lived in retirement 
with his o ynild. Tatehori. Mr. Stars was the identical individual ! 
When Will Stanmore turned out to be the wrongful Sir George Elmore’s 
son, instead of the Child of Mystery and Man of Crime, who turned out 
to be Michael’s son, ( a change having been effected in revenge, by the 
lady from the Pyrenean Mountains, who became the Wild Wanderer of 
the Heath, in gemprgeents of the wrongful Sir George Elmore’s per- 
fidy to her and d on of her), Mr. Stars went up to the Castle, and 
mentioned to his murdering brother how it was. r. Stars said it was 
all right ; he bore no malice ; he had kept out of the way, in order that 
his murdering brother (to whose numerous virtues he was no stranger) 
might enjoy the property, and now he would propose that they should 
make it up and dine together. The murdering brother immediately 
consented,embraced the Wild Wanderer, and it is supposed sent instruc- 
tions to Doctor’s Commons for a license to mary her. After which, 
they were all very comfortable indeed. For it is not much to try to 
murder your brother for the sake of his property, if you only suborn 
such a delicate assassin as Michael the Mendicant! | 
All this did not tend to the satisfaction of the Child of Mystery and 
Man of Crime. who was so little pleased by the general happiness, that 
he shot Will Stanmore, now joyfully out o prison and going to be mar- 
ried directly to May arene and carried of the body, and May Morn- 
ing to boot, to @ lone hut. ere, Will Stanmore, laid out for dead at 
fifteen minutes past twelve, p.m., arose at seventeen minutes past, in- 
finitely fresher than most daisies, and fought two strong men single- 
handed. However, the Wild Wanderer, arriving with a party of male 
wild wanderers, who were always at her disposal—and the murdering 
prother arriving arm-in-arm with Mr. Stars—stopped the combat, con- 
founded the Child of ey ves | and man of Crime, and blessed the lovers, 
The adventures of “ Red Riven tHe Banvrr” concluded the moral 
n of the evening. But, feeling by this time a little fatigued, and 
believing that we already discerned in the countenance of Mr. Whelks 
a sufficient confusion between the right and wrong to last him for one 
night, we retired: the rather we intended to meet him, shortly, at an- 
other place of dramatic entertainment for the people. 


lesso' 





THE SUNKEN ROCK: 


A TALE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


‘Now, Mr. Sleighton,” said Captain Grove to his first lieutenant 
when the latter had come on deck again from despatching his breakfast, 
«* you will hold straight on this course, clapping on everything you can, 
till you make out the land from aloft, and no longer. That being the 
chief point at present, I shall leave it to you ; however, send a couple 
of | men into the chains, and keep them heaving. See that there is 
a bright look-out aloft too, sir, if you please.” 

The frigate accordingly, under a pyramid-like cloud of white sail, con- 
tinued to rise buoyantly over the bright-blue surges, that leapt and 
sparkled as she cleft sharply through them, while the shower of snowy 
spray scattered back upon her was at times prismed by the radiance ia- 
to fragments of rainbows. The breeze seemed to freshen from south- 
west, driving softly away up into the deep-blue ample hollow of heaven 
overhead, the shape of one long gauzy vapour, which the ancients might 
have fancied as Aurora rising from the pursuit of the fervent sun : it 
was absorbed in the approach of noon, and the central concave of the 
pure Italian sky above grew more lucidly transparent in its profundity, 
till it had all the tint of intence violet. The men high on the frigate’s 
topgaliant cross-trees, meanwhile, were repeatedly hailed to keep on the 
watch, both towards horizon and sea; from every point of the ship look- 
ed out some curious eye, accustomed toscan the confusing and transient 
objects presented by water in motion ; while in truth, the minds of her 
crew naturally persisted in blending with the immediate purpose of their 
proceedings somewhat of the treasure-finding ideas recently set before 
them, and which in no small degree enhanced their attention. The 
shadow of hull and canvas, too, was as yet thrown long to westward of 
the vessel, substituting there a light-green tinge for that bright-blue 
which the waves of the Mediterranean, unlike the deeper ocean indigo, 
wear only in view of the sky and sunlight ; and lest some hidden dan- 
ger, or actual change of colour, might be thus passed by under a veil, 
the leadsmen leaning out of her chains cast their hand-leads at short 
intervals far forward towards the bows ; the sharp plunge of the weights, 
settling till they dipped right below the seamen’s feet, the knotted line 
vibrating to its full stretch through their hardy fingers, was followed 
only now and ow ed the long-drawn cry of “N rou—nd!” The 

transient shade left the waters blue as ever astern, and still their broad 
expanses offered nothing more unusual thun the foam-tipped crest of a 
larger surge, or some sea-bird’s wing glancing along the gentle hollows 
at A distance. . 
oon was not far off, and the breeze began to fall away in capricious 
puffs andsighs, letting the ruffled surf: i i 
Felectd the “eager surface pass into smoother ripples, that 
lec Clear'sapphire-like outline of the horizon was al isi 
the sudden hailof “* Land—O!” came falling hoarsely dowalirens coud 
than one point high amongst her towering spread of canvas. 

“ Halloa shouted the shrill voice of the first lieutenant, «« where- 

away ?” 

“Right ahead, sir,” was the reply ; and the old master, spy-glass in 
hand, slowly ascended the rigging to verify his expectations. 

“Quite right, sir,” said he to the commander, who awaited him on 
his descent ; ‘* it’s Cape Carbonnyraw to a certainty.” 

“Then, Mr. Sleighton,” said the captain, ‘* you may go about at once ; 
we are pretty near where the Scotchman must have been, according to 
his own account, before he stood out to sea the second time, and shall 
just try, after that, to be as like going before a north easter as we can 
with westerly winds.” 

Such as the breeze was, it was shifting towards a wind or zephyr by 
the time the Thetis had tacked, sothat she now edged off gradually from 
her former track, her recent watchfulness being if possible redoubled, 
with the addition of slight changes occasionally in her course, which 
placed a wider reach of surface under immediate examination. The 
sun’s altitude, as it reached the meridian, was now taken, and the cal- 
culations from it agreed accurately enough with the reckonings of the 
master. The charts indicating the depth of water hereabouts, and the 
nature of the bottom, the ship was accordingly hove to, soundings ta- 
ken with the deep-sea lead, and found to be such as stated by the au- 
thority ; while at the distance of a mile or two south-west a shoal or 
bank was mentioned where the water shallowed considerably, passing 
from hard rock to gray sand and shells. Here, too, the usual process 
confirmed the correctness of the topography, even to the minutest cir- 
cumstance, as the hollow at the end of the lead, filled with white lard, 
brought up its sample of the gray sand and shells which were so pre- 
cisely s ecified. Having thus much at least found the valuable guidance 
of the charts in all points confirmed, Captain Grove was the less dis- 
posed, so far as his own convictions went, to mistrust them in aught 
else. The Thetis, nevertheless, still made way in the direction of her 
new course, till the light air, which had more and more unsteadily play- 
ed around her, at length deserted the highest of her sails, and she lay 
finally becalmed on the hot expanse, where the glittering Mediterranean 
scarcely undulated beneath a flood of light. Even then, however, the 
activity of her commander’s investigation was far from being intermit- 
ted. No sooner had the ship’s company dined, than spiennd boots were 
sent off towards as many different points, with orders to pull about and 
notice the slightest peculiarity of the surface within view—a piece of 
Service on which the midshipmen and sailors entered with all the glee 
excited by variety in nautical routine. 

The afternoon was far advanced towards evening, and the blue ethe- 
real glow of the sky already began to extend its span above the idle can- 
vas of the frigate, from eastward to the intenser west, as if it let down 
the sun with 
lently up in 
the frigate’s 


all his glories from its embrace, and ampler room went si- 
it; colours and streaks of cloud gathered low over against 
wee starboard-bow in the transparent distance, when the land- 
to icten, stealing from north-west, imparting a faint tint of emerald 
off agai ue of the waters as it ruffled them, and she was soon gliding 
aren rw — her head turned away from it. The breeze had by de- 
the white — the stately Thetis began to fly along like a racer, with 
wind from —— rising from before her, till, as the more easterly 
increased tothe and the Apennines joined the local one, her progress 
on her wenth © swiftness of an arrow ; the lively waves rushed briskly 
seress her bow erter sending the sprays now and then sprinkled 
again in full te The whole series of precautionary measures was 
: iwation e227 ue she was fast running down the required line of 
S tomake the most of what daylight remained ; but 
, 8 & sail was descried to leeward, at the distance of 
oor course of the Thetis. The looks of the offi- 
= + yA Seema were naturally directed towards it with inter- 

4 pe © vessel closely would seriously divert them from 


their present ai . 
frigate. ny aim, no change was at first made in the movements of the 





ht from above ; when, although from the frigate’s | 


‘* It’s nothing more but one of their small Sardiniyane coasting-craft, 
sir,” remar ed the master, as he laid down the glass, in reply to the 
question of his commander. 

The captain paused, looked at thesky brightening with sunset andap- 
peared doubtful. ‘‘ We have little more than an hour of the light to count 
upon though, Mr. Jones,” he observed. 

‘* These coasters, sir,” said the first lieutenant quietly, “‘ are eed 
pretty well acquainted with the localities, although people seldom thi 
of taking advantage of their knowledge, sir.” 

* Yes,” said Captain Grove, “* we might get a hint or two, Mr 
Sleighton, that might do us good *s soon as the moon rises; so I 
think you may——Yes, sir, put up her helm, and stand down to that 
coaster.” 

As the frigate’s yards swung fuller to the wind, and she bore swiftly 
down towards the Sardinian vessel, the two striped triangular sails of 
the latter seemed scarcely larger than the wings of a sea-gull, which 
they greatly resembled, with one sharp corner of each slanting far out 
above the short masts ;more especially when she altered her course a 
little, apparently, at sight of the ship in chase of her, and began to seud 
off before the wind, shifting over one sailso as to point opposite to the 
other. The Thetis, however, with the whole force of the lease on her 
lofty canvas, drove through the surges, like some stately creation of the 
deep in pursuit of some stray adventurer from the land. The foam 
seethed up around her massive sides, and sank again, as if the element 
ecknowledged her, while the little felucca’s tiny hull was at times half 
hidden by the bright-blue waves on which it eyes and danced along. 
All at once, on the ship’s suddenly firing a blank shot across her wake, 
the coaster let go her yards by the run ; and when the smoke had clear- 
ed away, she was seen lightly rising and falling, without a rag spread, 
at little more than half a mile’s distance. The Thetis stood on for afew 
minutes longer, and hove to, close by the felucca, after which she sent 
out a boat to bring the Sardinian master on board. The poor padrone 
or captain, in his red-tasselled cap, dingy-velvet jacket, and open-kneed 
breeches, had nosooner contrived to scramble up the side and reach the 
quarter-deck, followed by a grinning midshipman, than he gave vent to 
all sorts of gesticulations and protestations explanatory of his having 
unfortunately mistaken the British ship for a French one. 

‘“« Mr. Sleighton,” said Captain Grove to his first lieutenant, “ I be- 
lieve you are the only one of us that knows the poor man’s confounded 
lingo ; pray try to stop his jabber, and ask him whence he comes, and 
where he’s bound. For my part I know even less of it thanI do of French, 
which, Heaven be thanked, is very little !” 

It was characteristic of Sleighton that he had given his attention wher- 
ever he had been on shore, to acquiring the language of the country ; 
and as descriptive of his fellow-officers at the time, that it was one of 
the things they disliked him for, or despised in him. He accordingly 
—_ A desired question to the Sardinian, who appeared much re- 

ieved. 

‘* Eccellenza, to Spartivento,” said he, answering only the latter part 
of the inquiry. 

‘* Where from ?” repeated the lieutenant in Italian. 

The Mediterranean mariner hesitated, glanced about uneasily, and at 
last named ‘* Marsala in Sicily.” 

“« The very tract we want, I think,” said the captain. ‘“‘ Does he cross 
the channel often ?” 

‘* Securo, signor, securo, ! (certainly),” was the answer. 

‘“* And knows the coast well ?” suggested Captain Grove again. 

., ‘* Si, eccellenza! motto bene !” replied the Sardinian, smiling mo- 
destly 

‘* Does he know of any small rock or shoal, where the sea breaks, or 
otherwise, anywhere on the tract betwixt Sicily and Sardinia ?” was the 
next inquiry. 

‘* Rock—or shoal ?”’ repeated the man in his own language, seeming 
to muse for a moment, and then shaking his head as he looked up at the 
lieutenant who put the query ; Questo non so, signor, acuso”—(‘ I do 
not know, signor, excuse me.”’) 

‘* Has he heard of any vessels being lost thereabouts lately, or at any 
particular time?’ asked the commander once more. 

At this last question the padrone of the felucca appeared uneasy, and 
his eye caught the first lieutenant’s. ‘‘ [have not, signor,” said he, tur- 
ning round;‘‘ Santa Maria,nonl’o! After the greggale comes, how- 
ever, signor, there is sad work sometimes ;” and he crossed himself de- 
voutly. 

‘“« Thegreggale blew here a day or two ago, did it not ?” inquired the 
first lieutenant carelessly ;and he cast another look over the bulwarks 
towards the little vessel, where a couple of brown-faced Italian mariners 
were sitting with their bare legs over the sails which had been hauled 
down upon the lumber below, as they gazed up curiously at the lofty 
sides and upper gear of the frigate. 

‘* Si, signor,” said the padrone briefly, in reply to his question. 

‘ ‘* And since then,” continued the lieutenant, ‘‘ you have been fishing, 

su e 2”? 

The Sardinian looked about him, and gave no further response ; while 
the ald master of the Thetis observed to Captain Grove that ‘* them fel- 
lowscommonly knew less about the matter than a seaman ; for,” said he, 
**a deep keel draws more water than a shallow one; and where you 
strike, sir, why they go clear over, and know nothing at all about it.” 

The keen eye of Sleighton, notwithstanding, while attention was paid 
to the padrone himself, had for a moment remarked the number of casks 
and other articles apparently concealed by the felucca’s sails ; and con- 
necting the circumstance with his manner, he suspected the Sardinian 
of knowing more on the subject than he was willing to avew. However, 
Captain Grove presented the man with some silver for his trouble ; the 
boat once more put him on board his own craft ; and the Thetis, hau- 
ling round her mainyard again, was shortly afterwards cleaving the 
waters as before ; although now with the shades of night beginning to 
close fast in around her, so that ere long her canvas was reduced to 
nearly the same proportions it had shown at daybreak, in order to await 
the advantage of moonlight for her future researches 

Night, in that pure climate of the Mediterranean, and at that season, 
seems to steal up from earth and down out of the sky, not in vapours 
and defined HB ce but with a new atmosphere: almost as if it were 
the more normal state of things, containing a truer revelation. The 
round compass of the sea drew itself sharply about the horizon, its 
blueness seeming to exhale into the air above it, while all within was 
one liquidly-rising depth of flowing silence, made more intense by the 
light plash of the water alongside and the ripple at the bows ; a float- 
ing hush, as it were, pervaded the obscure, and a sort of airy glimmer 
which took away the sense of darkness. Scarcely, indeed, had the 
dark closed upon the rear of twilight, when a transparency from be- 
yond seemed about to break forth anew; and all the while an ampli- 
tude of space, far vaster than before, was being cleared away around 
as well as above; until the dark-blue firmament spread itself immense- 
ly over all, shining with starry points and clusters, amongst which 
came out many a figure, as well known to sailors as those upon their 
mothers’ printed gowns when they were boys. The breeze still blew 
freely, and every man on deck inhaled its coolness over the bulwarks, 
balmy as it was after the heat of the day, and faintly smelling of land ; 
while the light through the bull’s-eyes of the quarter-deck, and the 
side scuttles aft, showed that the officers were despatching their even- 
ing meal, in order to resume the late process with the first moonlight. 

ortly after the streaks of hazy, gray cloud, low in the east, to 
show, as it were, a pool of amber light diffusing from behind ; the 
azure of the sky looked over them, and the large, yellow circle of the 
full moon floated at length slowly out, like some pale, rescued face of 
the Nereids, or fair ancient Diana restored to belief. In five minutes 
more the sharp order of the officer of the watch was heard and 
along, when breadth after breadth of canvas fell from aloft against the 
sky, and rose tightening to the breeze, as the frigate again went plough - 
ing swiftly to the south-east. F 

he continued thus as before, to slip easily through and over the 
lengthened surges, that now rose glittering past her shadew out of their 
pale-blue hollows, while eastward ran a floor of silver moonshine, till 
it was past midnight, and the ship must have been sixty or seventy 
miles aslant from the land seen during day. She was then put about, 
so as to bring the wind before her beam, and beat up with sails sloped 
to meet it, into the base of the long triangle formed by her entire cruise 
since daybreak : the moon, high in heaven, and filling its upper sphere 
with light which far surpassed that of northern regions, whitened the 
whole lee-side of the frigate, and the fuli bosoms of her sails; while the 
foam came sweeping to her outer timbers along that side, out of clear- 
edged circles and siiver eddies. Nothing as yet varied the surround- 


ing expanse, far or near, but such scarcely-heeded accidents; and the 
men of the watch, beginning by this time to weary of their fruitless la- 
bour, turned their eyes involuntarily ever and anon from their occu- 
pesene toward the sky aloft, where a pointed streak or two of cloud 

ung delicately white amidst the suffusion of the upper air, and mo- 
tionless, in spite of the brisk breeze by which the Thetis rushed ahead. 





One starry sign above another, too, spread up beyond the moon ; the 


longs ant lamer lough, the great triangle, trembling in keen b 
with separate otacn om kling out awfully between while one Bn 
like a diamond lyre, high up, and as it were distant since sunset, ap- 
peared to twinkle, ere it vanished, in the very purest le of va- 
cancy ; others melting back into the light which flowed over them as 
from as . The captain and chief officers, indeed, had collected 
on the ship’s lee-quarter, sextants or other instruments in hand, to 
fix the present ay omy by lunar observation, choosing to measure the 

lanet’s distance from one bright, well-known star, which had been 
ancifully erred throughout leo a former voyage Castor, it 
might have , whom, with his twin brother Pollux, the old mariners 
were wont to recognise as tutelary. The calculation had no sooner been 
accomplished, than the commander of the Thetis remarked, with an 
air of satisfaction, on their being now in pretty near the same parallel 
as that indicated by the account of the merchantman. “ And r 
continued he, chiefly addressing the first lieutenant, “not the slight- 
cst sign have we seen or felt of anything like what the fellow pre- 
tends !” 

* Allow me to observe, however, sir,” replied Sleighton vely, 
«« what I wished to say before—that instead of getting the latitude at 
one time and the longitude at another, which only tends to confuse us, 
we ought in a matter of this kind to” —— 

“« How, sir!” said Captain Grove a little sharply, “do you suppose 
one of his majesty’s ships mayn’t find her place at least as correctly as 
a red-haired Scotchman with his grandmother’s watch ?” 

* But, sir,” persisted the first lieutenant, “the more incorrect ¢. 
were, the more need—excuse me, Captain Grove—for care in our own 
astronomical observations, sir, I ume.” ‘ 

«« Astronomy be hanged!” said the commander: “ the thing doesn’t 
depend on astronomy, Mr. Sleighton.” 

‘“* At any rate we should have taken a variety of deep-sea soundings, 
sir,” replied Mr. Sleighton, ‘‘ leaving buoys to mark where we had 
been before. I think the best way in such cases, sir, is to take the re- 





” 


port for granted, till it is proved undeniably false.” 
“Take it for granted, Mr. Sleighton!” rejoined his su r; “I 
shall do nothing of the sort, I assure you, sir. The fact is, Mr. Sleigh- 


ton, you are @ little too fond of contrariety, for the mere sake of it ; but 
the best thing you can do, sir, is—get a ship of your own, and come out 
to look for this shoal fly-away you are so convinced of, I suppose, when 
other people begin to scout it—then of course you can make astronomi- 
cal observations as long and often as 7 please” The first lieutenant 
bit his lip, but nothing else betrayed his save that he leant 
over the side and looked steadily into the water sliding past. ‘« How- 
ever, gentlemen,” continued Captain Grove in his usual tone, “* we 
shall soon have run through the whole ground, with the next stretch to 
windward at least ; and if that don’t bring the matter out, why I have 
a good mind to be fairly off by morning.” : 

** We shall be delighted to hear it, sir,” answered the second lieu- 
tenant, smiling respectfully. The frigate was soon tacked again, and 
catching the wind on her opposite side, she ran up the space she had 
hitherto chiefly enclosed ; while the moon, setting slowly past her lee- 
quarter, began to lengthen its broad reflection into a dancing path of 
light across the waters on the ship’s beam. ~ 

Nothing was now heard but the liquid ripple alongside, and at inter- 
vals the plash of the leads cast from the frigate’s weather-chains into 
her passing shadow, with the slow listless any of men | out 
their vigil on the forecastle ; the captain paced the weather-side of the 
quarter-deck alone, and the patient old master rested his night-glass 
on the ratlins of the mizen-rigging, when a sudden call from aloft, 
quick and startling, roused all beneath into eagerness not unmixed with 
alarm. 

“* On deck there! Breakers to leeward!” : a 

“«Whereaway ”” hailed the captain himself on the instant, springing 
upona carronade, and Jooking up clear of the sails to the look-out 
aloft. 

“« Two points on the lee-bow, sir,” answered the man ; and the yards 
were braced up sharper tothe wind, which now blew with increased 
briskness, so as to ensure her weathering the spot in safety. One officer 
and another ascended the shrouds in order to catch sight of the scarce- 
ly-expected peril, while the commander remained standing on the bul- 
warks with eyes directed paseo | to the horizon ; the countenance 
of the first lieutenant, as he watched the pr ings with affected in- 
difference, neverless betraying mingled emotions, amongst which would 
have been hard to say whether triumph or some secret feeling of disap- 
pointrhent had the better. Half an hour intervened, during which the 
ship, in her present state, and with her characteristic sailing qualities, 
must have made five or six knots headway ; but at length an almost sim- 
ultaneous murmur along the decks betokened that the danger in ques- 
tion was now visible. Over a broad space before the frigate’s course a 
silvery haze was hung around the brightly-setting moon, while she shed 
her light intemsely on the surface underneath ; an azure band severed 
that stretch Of water from the horizon, and the nearer waves na atte, 
it, dark by contrast, yet all along within it they rose shining’and glit- 
tering in whiteradiance; but towards the further edge of this was seen 
but the more instantaneously some low black object, over which the 
breeze sent the snowy spray in wreaths and showers that lent an ad- 
ditional air of hazy indistinctness, as they scattered across it, and ag 
the moonshiny reflection trembled with its fairy webwork of lines, and 
its threads of lustre from one smooth wave to another. All eyes were 
naturally bent upon it from the throngs of excited seamen, am t 
whom his most dreaded of nautical terrors gained no small increase by 
the whole circumstances foregoing, as well as the somewhat perplexing 
and fantastic character of mystery attendant on its sudden appearance, 
thus placed like a fragment of jet in the crisped silver setting of the 
moonlight: small as it seemed, indeed, yet the more perilous on that 
account would it have been had the night been dark, with the breeze 
blowing right down upon it and the vigilance of the crew wellnigh at an 
end. The commander only signed with his hand to the man at the 
wheel to luff still more, and the officers stood grouping silently together 
with mutual exchange of looks as the Thetis continued to edge rapidly 
in the direction of the rock till at length her mainyard was backed, and 
she hove to at about three-quarters of a mile distant, rising and falling 
on the surges as the reversed canvas on the mainmast counteracted the 
breeze in her other sails. 

A boat was then lowered from the ship’s lee-quarter, and its crew, 
under charge of the third lieutenant and master, pulled cautiously 
away for the spot, which was now conspicuous enough ; although the 
very dazzle of the light, and showering of the spray, and the mo of 
the vessel when thus held in check, combined to render it still at that 
distance quite incapable of proper survey. The movements of the boat’s 
crew were, however, sufficiently distinguishable; and as they neared the, 
place where the water broke, making a half-round, to go to leeward of 
it, the frigate’s bulwarks were topped by one continuous row of 
heads, the watch below having come on deck half dressed to witness 





discovery now being accomplished. All at once the men in the cutter 
led 


were seen to riseand wave their hats,with a loud cheer, whi 







up against the breeze to the ears of their shipmates ‘after 
the boat pulled straight in upon the supposed almost 
blended with the light spray to leeward it... The eye of Ca Grove 
sparkled for a moment with sudden intelligence, but he merely beckon- 


with his hand to the men by the braces and the wheel ; five minutes 


more sufficed to bring the ee ype down upon the place, when 
she again sheered round to the wind, an Nestiiin’ diatianary, almost 
grinding her bows against the edge of the mass in question. By that 
time all were aware ofits real nature, after noticing that it floated, in- 
stead of being fixed in the water, com as it was ofa — of large 
hogsheads, n full, and connected into a sort of unwieldly raft by 
the top-frame ofa ship’s mast, with its attendant cordage and other 
hamper while it dri deep and slowly enough to offer condsiderable 
resistance to sharpsurges of the breeze, which dashed and sprinkled over 





| its weatherside as upon the crown of some small reef. At this curious 
' dénowement ageneral hurra burst from the assembled crew of the Thetis, 
‘which the commander repressed witha sign of his hand, although all 
severity in it was belied by the smile on his face. On the quarter deck 
indeed, he gave vent to his amusement and satisfaction in unrestrained 
laughter, to which all but the first lieutenant fully responded, even he 
professing to smile. ; » : 

“Well, genilemen,” exclaimed Captain Grove, “ itseems we might 
have added another bugbear to that fellow’s hobgoblin ; for as to its 
being in the same place, ha, ha !—or near it--that is out of the question. 
So I think if nothing turns up by to-morrow at farthest, why, we may 
be contented with the charts, at least till some volcano or other shoves 
a new reef above water—eh, gentlemen? 

«« Oh, after this,” the first lieutenant responded smoothly and with 
unusual openness of manner, “‘ certainly, sir, you could not do legs.” 

‘* I’m glad tosee you can be convinced, Sleighton, in spite of your 
theories,” returned Captain Grove good-humouredly. “Now, get 
these casks overhauled, as there’s evidently something in’ em ; and set 
the lumber adrift, that it mayn’t frighten any body else. Why, such a 
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concern as that would give a pretty thump to one’s bows of a dark 
night after all. I shall go and turn in now,” continued he, “ and let 
the ship be kept off and on hereabouts, if you please, till daybreak.” | 
One of the casks was found to contain nothing but salt water, its 
bunghole having been open : the other was more than half full of com- 
mon Italian wine, which was freely served out to the men, as soon as It 
had been got on board ; the former, with the timber accompanying }t, 
fell to the share of the mess-cooks for firewood, so that the sailors jo- 
cosely remarked there was something to be got by shoal-hunting after 


The first lieutenant stood musing silently by himself near the 
taffrail ere retiring to rest, when he was accosted by the old master of 
the frigate. “ Well, Mr. Sleighton,” said the latter, “‘ I’m glad it’s 
nothing in the shoal way, sir, though here’s some poor fellows gone to 
the bottom again, it’s likely : but I’m not so sureit’sa sign all’s clear 
hereabouts.” tot 

‘ Pooh, pooh, Mr. Jones,” answered the lieutenant; “ the captain is 
right: this is just the kind of thing that gives rise to such reports. 

“‘Ay, Mr. Sleighton,” said the master, ‘‘but what’s them things owing 

> > I ask?” 

“* Why, they’ve foundered, or something, in that greggale the day be- 
fore yesterday,” replied Sleighton ; ‘‘ such clumsy fellows as they 
were, no doubt.” ; } 

“Well,” said the master,” that might be; more especially as there’s 
a current down this channel here sometimes—mostly about the 
fall o’ the moon, sir; and that would bring’em from no’th-east a good 
‘way since the gale.” 

“And how hay way would an affair of this kind make, do you sup 
pose, Mr. Jones,” continued Sleighton carelessly, ‘ in a couple of days 
now?” 


“Why,” said the master, calculating, “ with the north-easter in their 
favour at first off-go—then this same current, we'll say, sir—and dif- 
ferent winds a-bafiling about of'em after’ards—-why, you couldn’t give 
the casks much more than about two-score knots in that time, Mr. 


“Ah,” said Sleighton, ‘‘and we're in ten longitude, or so, I think ; 
tude?—— 


“Thirty-eight, four, or pretty nigh that, I make it,” replied the accu- 
rate master, after reckoning on his fingers : ‘‘ but it’s hard to say how 
song Dor might drift, you know, sir.” 

** True, true, Jones,” said the lieutenant, s 

** Well, Mr Sleighton,” said the old seamen, shaking his head, it’s a 
bad to bein, of a strong nor’easter, is this /-talian channel. 
The Gulf of Lyons for a roaring gale, no doubt; but it’s thought by 
some there’s a sort of whirlpool somewhere here—others again, say it’s 
only at certain times, more particularly when one of them greggales 
come on ; according to them, it shifts its place more or less.” 

“Ah I daresay, Mr Jones,” said Sleighton with an air of deferring to 
the old man’s experience ; ‘‘and no better authority for such facts than 


‘I never heard of it so far south as this though, Mr.Sleighton,” ran on 
the master, fond of having a listener to his old sea-lore ; ‘‘ nor so near 
Sardiniay,either; but I mind well enough, about seven years ago, be- 
ing in a convoy, home’ard bound, round these same islands, when a 
gale come on thick from east’ard out o’ sight of land, we had a fine 

rench Indiayman, a prize which was taken up the Gulf of Grenoa. 
Well, sir, how it was nobody ever knew, but next morning, when it 
cleared, not a stick of her was to be seen—she’d clear vanished out 0’ 
the very midst of us, two or three frigates, and twenty brigs or more, 
scattered on every hand. There wecruised round and round, looking 
for a sign of her ; but nothing was ever found, till about a month after- 
wards, L heard her wheel was got by some fishermen or other, with the 
ship’s name on it.” 

** Strange, indeed,” responded the first lieutenant; ‘‘ and where was 
this now, Mr Jones?” 

** Must have been a good bit up from here, sir, I think,” said the 
master ; “though not far out o’ the same course for Naples. Howsoever, 
a must go below, and turn in for a spell ; so good-night t’ye, Mr Sleigh- 

n.” 

As soon as the lieutenant was alone, he took out his pocket-book and 
carefully noted down a series of memoranda by the light of the binna- 
ele, for the moon was already set ; he then slowly followed his late com- 
oy down the after-hatchway. ‘ Fools!” exclaimed he to himself, as 

hastily threw off his uniform in the little state-room, ‘‘ not one ca- 
pable of putting a few inductions together. But we shall see.” 

When next morning dawned on the Thetis, she was slowly forging 





ahead under still less sail than at the previous daybreak : a low, gra 
bank of haze lay on the hoizon to west and northward, against ‘ahip 
her hull and spars, nearly bare, would have been scarcely discernible 
strike his first 
lighter vapour inthe east. The breeze ame freshenin, 
from south-west again, im the cool, exhilarating, morning air ; til 


three-cornered sails jibed sharply round, their long, slant yards bend- 
ing like whips as he bore up almost dead before the wind. The breeze 
freshened as usual in the morning at that late season, with a sweep 
that curled every bright-blue surge into vivid hollows and snowy crests, 
and the Tunisian galley was at times seen to dive into them amidst a 
cloud of spray, then to rise, ducking and rolling like a tub, swift as she 
was; while the frigate, scarcely leaning to it, drove steadily through 
the waves after her, with sails broad against the sunrise. The brig, 
safely F sap saves | her course, took in her studding and topgallant sai 
from the growing force of the wifd which brought the Thetis every few 
minutes a new advantage over her chase. The latter hauled closer up 
to it again, as if to try a better method for escape, and edge nearer to 
her own coast ; upon which the frigate also was seen to brace on the 
same tack, and on a wind’ her own people knew well she found her 
favourite sailing-point. They could ere long distinguish the moist 
gleam of the very brine dripping from the Tunisian’s bottom, as she 
rose, with the Moorish skull-caps of her crew ; but by that time, to the 
deck of the merchant brig, both vesyels had dwindled to specks on the 
blue horizon. 
To be concluded next week. 





A GHOST OF NISI PRIUS. 


Upon the front steps of the City Hall, almost any day in the year, 
about the hour of ten in the morning, one may see shivering in the 
wintry blasts, or dodging for the shade of the portico from the summer 
sunshine, a lanky, jaundiced individual, whom the superficial wags and 
loiterers of the vicinity denominate “ the Seedy Quaker ;” but who is 
no more nor less than a ghost of Nisi Prius. 

A hat which seems to possess the attribute of being insensible to time 
or weather, and which is broad-brimmed, low-crowned, and long-fur- 
red, rests upon his stubble-field of a head. A cravat which was once 
white, after having slipped by some sleight of hand over his head, bad- 
gers his windpipe, as if some Jack Ketch who has gone to the world of 
spirits was ever hovering near, endeavouring, but in vain, to adjust the 
knot tohis fancy. A waistcoat, which the prom man might seize 
with murderous covetousness, span his hips, or speaks out at every but- 
ton-hole against the evils of tight lacing. His coat is of a carriage- 
sponge colour, and arches from neck to hip like the body of a vainglo- 
rious pigeon roof-strutting at sunrise. His trowsers, with a sympath 
more touching than respectful, embrace the misty shoe-ties below, whic 
seem at thé last notch of cotton endurance. His eyes are millstone 
searchers ; his nose is a better study for time-killers than a Chinese 

uzzle ; and his mouth perpetually twitches, as if the thoughts beneath 
his unstarched, dusty shirtfrill were engaged in a lifelong struggle with 
the stern resolve of taciturnity. His beard is always of equal length, 
and musty and stiff, like a veteran bottle-cleaner made of bristles. 

He is nameless and homeless; although the crier of the Common Pleas 
(goaded by the curiosity of his wife, who, on her nightly cross-examin- 
ations, had heard of the mysterious one) once traced him into the 
neighbourhood of the Croton reservoir, and then mysteriously lost his 
trail. 

What his means of subsistence are is equally unknown; and the 
peanut girl who dusts the lobbies of the City Hall with her draggling 
dress, labouring at her peculiar pedlary, has no recollection of ever re- 
ceiving from him the benefit of a‘* pennorth purchase.” 

He is umbrella-less, even in November ; caneless even on icy morn- 
ings when the walks are most slippery ; and gloveless when Broadway 
is one panorama of sleighs and horses, bent on increasing the business 
of the coroner. 

Although he has a nod, and often conversation, guarded as it is, for 
those who take him in the humour, he is as yet in identity and liveli- 
hood unknown. And thus has haunted the passages and court rooms 
of the City Hall for many a weary year ; and, after a fever of conjec- 
ture, sent at least one sub-official to an uptown cemetery. 

When I first observed him he was more timid in motion and manner 
than he now is; and then would look through the cracks of the doors, 
or loiter near them with sharpened ears, to seize stealthy looks or 
stealthy hearings. But now he walks about, and enters and retires 
from jury rooms and argument chambers with the confident air of a well 
fed tax-payer. In our early acquaintance he was certainly a novice in 
observation, but now he appears a graduated critic in everything apper- 
taining to law; a master ofits arts equal to the slipperiest attorney who 
glides about the corridors of the Centre street prisons. He has become 
so from constant attendance as a species of groom of the inner cham- 
bers, or gentleman in waiting upon the majesty of justice. For, as the 
undoubted chronicle runs, not a criminal trial nor a habeas corpus case 
of distressed infancy or bereaved guardianship has escaped his scruti- 

ny these five years. 

You may sometimes see him about election times in the corner of the 
little Common Pleas chambers, witnessing with silent scrutiny the 
coquetry of Judge Daly with the enthusiastic aliens who are pressing 





» whose few extended sails were so slantted to it as to neu- 
tralise most of its influence, rose curvetting on the lively greenish sur- 
like a creature impatient of restraint. The men of the watch look- 
ed out on all sides wistfully, as if to the full as tired of the whole mat- 
ter as she was: while the officers on deck walked restlessly about, with 
evident anxiety for the appearance of the captain, and the change of 
ape which might soon ensue. The objects on deck were as yet 
ut coldly visible, and gray sky above the eastern board had merely 
begun to show afew pearly streaks, the thin, white mist seeming to 
creep nearer from the horizon, as the breeze swept unner it—all at 
once a faint flash of light was seen to gleam, as it were, within the vail 
it presented, and the distant report of a gun came rolling along the 
water from southward. It was shortly followed by another, and the mist 
in that quarter began to scatter gradually apart, leaving a break ofthe 
horizon clear and coldly drawn against the sky, already menereng trans- 
mt with the approach of the sun. Every eye was of course directed 
at once to the prospect, where almost immediately, could be made 
out the figure of a large brig under all sail, studding-sails out aloft, 
and bending over as she squared off more fully to the wind, when the 
telescope could distinguish her British ensign flying at the main-peak. 
Next minute or two sufficed to detect the cause of her recent firing (pre- 
viously concealed from the frigate by the brig’s intervening hull and 
canvas) in the appearance of another craft, a couple of miles farther off, 
whose two immense lateen sails loomed dark to windward, like the wings 
of a vampire in chase. 

The lofty spars of the Thetis still scarcely rose above the background 
of northern vapour, lazily curling off to the breeze, and which would for 
@ time completely hide her presence from both the distant vessels com- 

across her weather-bow, but her decks were in five minutes crowd- 
with men and officers, not a soul on board excepted from the resist - 


less,impulse, and all instinctively seeking the stations necessary for 


action, while yet gazing with breathless anxiety, and speakin 
1 Z gazing y pe 


» as sounds might money the frigate in her ambus 
earlier than the ht which now began to brighten the distant edge 
of the horizon, the mist as transparent as gauze, and striking 
purple along the waters. Now-and then an eye glanced steal- 


thily tow the captain, who, with one hand raised to hold on his 
cocked-hat, stood up on a carronade, watching the chase with intense in- 


_ terest, the brig again firing from her stern at her pursuer, which was 


gard a swift xebecque or galley, and seemed to gain on her fast. 
matter was one of no smal! nicety, indeed, to manage ; since, on 
the one hand, if too soon made aware of the ay red ofthe frigate, the 
stranger would get too favourable a start, and that well to windward ; 
whereas, on the other hand, the merchantman might be overtaken, and 
her crew treated smgnnnne style were the delay too long protracted. The 
seamen of the Thetis, however, were heard to express their earnest 
wish that the enemy should have “ plenty of law” given » that he 
might lead them a good tight chase, “ after this here Leagitiene spell 
of treasure- and shoal-bunting.” A dozen hands were laid ready 
on the shrouds of each mast, waiting for the order to lay aloft and feos 
sail, which of itself would probaly discover the frigate to the vessels in 
Ko ; hersharp bows meanwhile slowly parting the waves ahead, and 
helping somewhat to improve her position for bearing down, when they 
were nearly abreast the beam. At length the captain stepped down’ 
from the gun, looked once more to windward, and made a sign to the 
man atthe wheel. ‘ Away aloft, my lads!’ said he quickly to the 
ready sailors, who had already beguh to ascend the rigging; the tall 
folds of canvas fell off the yards, which were hoisted by those on deck 
with the men still upon them. The frigate was next minute in stays,- 


going about on the other tack, almost as the sun tipped the radiant horif | hj 


zon with his dazzling crest; she rose, dipping to the vast increase of 
force, and then, like a greyhound released from the leash, shot out of 
the haze under a cloud of white sail, on which thelight struck yellow, as 
apes a brazen giant suddenly risen outof the deep. The flash and the roar 
ofa gun at the time broke from one of her open ports, sending a heavy 
shot spinning far across towards the pirate craft, now about four or five 
miles off: he had already taken the alarm, however, and his two huge, 





forward for draughts of freedom at the inkstands of justice, eager to 
surrenedr allegiances which their forefathers would shudder in their 
coffins to hear sworn away over a greasy Bible. In the same place 
zs may, at another time, observe him pitying the flounderings of some 

apless attorney who has ventured on the ocean of litigation, like 
Shakspeare’s bladder swimmers, beyond his depth 

At other times you may find him upon the back benches in the Su- 
perior Court rooms catching with gaping mouth, notwithstanding the 
coal gas in winter and the stifling closeness of the room in summer, the 
distilled drops of legal lore which fall from the lips of that veteran 
jurisconsult, Justice Oakley. 

But his chief delight is the trial rooms of the Common Pleas, upon 
whose calendar mysterious slander suits, intricate replevin cases, and 
fun-provoking battery actions, abound like blackberries by a roadside 
fence. To watch our ®host of Nisi Prius upon the trial of these last- 
named matters of litigation is, indeed, a physiognomical study. By 
the manner acounsel unfolds his papers he seems-to catch whether 
the action is to be a bore, or a nut worth remaining to the cracking. 
He mentally challenges for favour each juryman who takes his seat ; 
always excepting merry Irishmen, who appear to be his especial delight, 
because they flavour a cross-examination with the genuine essense of 
wit. Ifthe cause called upever turn out some tiresome ejectment 
suit, what disappointment will cloud his face! But how happily he 

azes around when he observes a row of bonnets and dresses upon the 

enches for the witnesses; because experience has ‘taught him that 
whenever the evidence of a woman is required at the Common Pleas 
the action is one of more than ordinary interest. 

With the opening speeches of counsel he has no patience, for he has 
found them illusory of promise. A badgered or confused witness is 
sure to bring his elbows to his knees, and his head on his hands, in an 
attitude of earnest listening, which to truly catch would immortalize a 
portrait “painter. A rebuke from the Court to presumptuous at- 
torneyship brings his hands together in silent applause. The turning 
point of a case he seems to await with the breathless attention of a 
chess-player watching the critical move of an opponent. When a sum- 
ming up commences he presses his hat more firmly on his ears (for he 
uses the Quaker privilege), as if sensible he may be so warmly interest- 
ed in what is to come, that should a larceny of his head gear be made 
and the same not properly secured, its loss would occur unconsciously 
If law be read to the jury in the summing up he can scarcely repress 
his indignation, for he has a proper respect for the bench. 

He ad grag ssesses his favourites at the bar. He thinks Counsel- 
lor Blunt, in defending a replevin suit, a capital star. But the green 
body-coat of the facetious Gerard dodging in a door will constrain him 
to follow after. If they are not on speaking duty he will look for Mr. 
Cutting in an insurance case ; and, while listening to his vehement elo- 
quence, scowl pertelly at the advocate of the tyrannical company, who 
refuse to pay the weather-beaten mariner his losses, even although that 
advocate e Daniel Lord himself, whom at heart he admires for that 
sidelong, spunky toss of the head. Mr. Whiting (whom he thinks of 
under the big espa of ‘‘ little bitters” ) is apparently losing his confi- 
dence since he quitted prosecutions and assumed defences, for he has 
lately left the room several times while that gentleman was speak- 


ing. 

Tie has his favourites of the bench also. Judge Oakley he prefers to 
all others, and often follows along Broadway his shuffling footsteps, in 
Fempble admiration ; having his eyes fixed intently on the old man’s 
head, as if expecting to see it spring a-leak with the fountain drops of 
jurisprudence, which mayhap he may be fortunate enough to catch in 

shat. He thinks Justice Edwards too handsome for a Judge, and 
would like him in the Senate at Washington. As he is decided in 
opinion that the Supreme Court is too stiff, he thinks Mr. Edwards is 
out of his element on its bench. Indeed, so much did he disapprove of 
its aristocracy that he rejoiced exceedingly when the Supreme Court went 
into parlour quarters at the newly fitted up Alms House buildings, as 
he yet tore: and thought at the time a good exchange was made 


when the Marine Court crossed the upper area of the Park, and took 


up dungeon room in the basement of the City Hall. But with all his 
dislike to the Supreme Court he will not disdain to cramp his legs in g 
gelleez stat at the Oyer and Terminer when a murder case is on the 
calendar. “4 
The Bar dinner to Chief Justice Jones he disapproved of, because its 
honoured recipient never spoke loud enough, when on the bench, for 
our ghost to hear him. But Judge Ulshoeffer he took leave of with ag 
touching a look of reverence as a son would give a father about to be 
buried from his sight. 
* 


Will he ever be known ? .% 

To all appearances, never! but will remain a ghost of Nisi Prius up- 
til, at least, the present generation of jurors, lawyers, witnesses, and 
officials, who colonize the City Hall, have gone down to dust and ashes 
with thousands of others who have assisted in wearing away the circu- 
lar marble steps within to their present wafery edge. 

For upon various occasions I have put him the question, ‘‘ Who are 
you” skilfully disguised like a grain of castor oil in a stick of can- 
dy, and he always smelled it out and parried it. ; 

Perhaps the spirit of some defunct juryman, embodied in the form of 
a Quaker as less subject to insults and contumely, whose last shillin 
earned on earth was earned in the Common Pleas; or of some law stu- 
dent who died of a surfeit of Calfskin; or of some nervous barrister 
who deceased without the courage of asking a hearing; or of some lu- 
natic whom the old Chancery drove mad with preying on his property, 
and scattering it among Masters and Examiners innumerable.—Lite. 
vary World. 


BATHING IN THE RED SEA AND JORDAN. 


We descended by a steep path into the plain, and passing a pool of stag. 
nant water, posts bed os: oy mass of Toh , dank cate, rode throughs 
few low, thorny bushes, and reached the argin of the lake ; there was 
ahard pebbly strand, strewed here and there with drift-wood; bare 
trunks of trees, withered and dry, covered with a coating of salt ; smal) 
lumps of some bituminous substance were scattered over the beach; 
we afterwards found several other pieces floating on the water The 
water itself was clear and limpid, and the sun was reflected from its 
surface with a dazzling glare; viewed from this point, the Bahr Lutho, 
as the Arabs call it, lost nothing of its gloomy aspect. Girt, on our 
left hand, by the dark range of ‘Moab, @ continuation of the craggy 
heights we had just quitted, formed the barrier on the right, their black, 
bituminous cliffs rising abruptly from the lake, which stretched far be- 
fore us into the distance, till its leaden hues were blent with the hazy 
blue of the horizon—waste, water, crag, monotonous blue sky, the sole 
components of the cheerless lardscape. 

Heated and fatigued, we prepared for a general bathe, at least our pri- 
vate party, for the pilgrims determined to reserve their energies for the 
sacred Jordan—the Lake of Sodom being held by them in horror ant 
abomination, utterly unadapted to the ends of cleanliness or comfort, 
as we afterwards ascertained to ourcost. The bad odour in which the 
lake was held did not, however, deter us, and having called a halt, we 
plunged like young ducks into the liquid element—Paulo clucking like 
an old hen onthe bank. We shnapd ! disastrous was the plunge—ra- 

idly enough head after head popped up from the execrable waters— 
air matted, eyes smarting, and tongues burning from the intense sul- 
phurous’ bitter saltness of the detestable liquid in which we were im- 
mersed ; water it was not, nor bitumen, nor salt, nor sulphur, but a 
disgusting cOmpound of all four—a hogshead of it would serve as an 
emetic for all Asia Minor, and leave some gallons to spare against the 
next epidemic ; you could neither sink in it nor swim init. Talk ofa 
fly in molasses, or a wasp in a barrel of tar—I can find no parallel for 
a bath in the Dead Sea. I brought home a bottle of it, and sickened 
some scores of my acquaintance. But the sufferings of my companions 
were a trifle to what I felt ; cut and maimed in consequence of my su- 
rior horsemanship, I jumpedinto the water as raw as a beefsteak, and 
jumped out of it as if I were flayed alive ; however, let me be just to 
this abominable mixture—if I smarted for it, my wounds were effec- 
tually cauterized, and completely skinned over ; the cure was perfect 
toa miracle. We dressed with the comfortable sensation of men who 
had been well coated over with mutton suet—stiff, greasy, and extreme- 
ly out of sorts, with a tingling, creeping feel over the skin—and re- 
mounting, turned our steps to the fords of the Jordan. Crossing the 
plain towards the right, we reached the banks of the river, which bur- 
rows, in its sinuous course, far below the level of the plain—the dense 
thicket of bushes, shrubs, and trees that grow out of its waters, in 
many places enna out-topping the bank ; the stream is very rapid, 
and the water muddy. Leaving the river to follow its meanderings, 
we arrived by a shorter path at the celebrated fords, where tradition 
tells us the host of Israel trod dryshod through the depths, as the 
flood retired before the ark of God; nor is it improbable that here John 
the Baptist was baptising, and that here our b d Lord, as he came 


* *« * * 








out of the waters, received the public seal of his ministry, when “ the 
Holy Ghost, in a bodily shape, like a dove, came upon him, and @ voice 
— Se which said—thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
eased.” 
. At this part of the river the banks are low, and nearly on a level 
with the stream ; here, also, the river is comparatively broad, and 
shaded by trees, which grow in great abundance along its margin; near 
the bank the water is shallow, but the current exceedingly rapid ; on 
both sides, the stream is bordered by a dense thicket, with a few open 
intervals; the Jordan willow is found in great luxuriance. The fords 
of the Jordan being the grand termination of our expedition, our pil- 
grims, who had taken only a devotional whet at Mar Saba, nowpre- 
—— with infinite gusto, for a solemn ablution in the sacred river. 
he Arabs had driven our horses into the water, and were swimming with 
them in great glee: we, too, got ready for a bath, anxious to wash of 
the nastiness of the Dead Sea. Scarcely were we denuded of our scanty 
clothing, when, to our dismay, we found ourselves surrounded by the 
= of pilgrims, who had unexpectedly debouched from the bushes, 
uniformly arrayed in white. Not having any idea that it was custom- 
ary to dress for the occasion, and propriety forbidding us to intrude in 
a state of nature onso worshipful a company, we retired, with no small 
. to a more secluded, but less favourable spot up the banks. 
he scene was highly amusing—horses floundering and snorting midway 
in the stream ; Arabs displaying their copper-coloured limbs as they 
disported themselves amongst the tiny waves ; pilgrims, in bridal ar- 
ray, ducking and diving, grubbing for snail shells and green pebbles in 
the bottom of the stream ; handkerchiefs, caps, and unknown articles 
of epgerel, male and female, were washed in the holy river, all conse- 
crated habiliments from that day forth. Some longsighted devotees 
had brought beads and glass armlets from Jerusalem, to be transformed 
into amulets and relics, by immersion in the Jordan ; more bottled the 
water in large tin flasks ; others plucked willows from the river sie; 
and a few took substantial logs, to be manufactured into trinkets of 
divers sorts, consecrated all by contact with the waters. In fact, plea- 
sure, profit, and devotion were curiously blended together—the maxim, 
= “no man can serve two masters,” being carefully kept out of 
sight. 
Propriety, I think I said, compelled our party to retire to a little dis- 
tance from the place where the scene I have been endeavouring to de- 
scribe was enacted ; but propriety played one, at least, of her votaries 
an unworthy trick. I was following a companion across the river ; he 
had gained the opposite side, when the current caught me suddenly, 
and giving up the glory of the enterprise, might and main I was obliged 
to strike out for the bank I had just left. owever, the river god be- 
ing unpropitious, I was hurried incontinently down the stream, and, 
finally, deposited on a shingly bank, I blush to record it, nearly at the 
feet of the fair pilgrim who represented the gentler sex amongst our 
body. Here the water was too shallow to swim, and the current too ra- 
pid to permit my coming to an anchor by any other expedient than that 
of holding on by the bottom with both hands. My feet were pointed at 
the lady, and my nether man, bumping uneasily against the stony shelf 
on which I was so deplorably stranded, added bodily torment to mental 
anguish. What was to be done? decency, of course, forbade my getting 
on my legs, and retiring like a Christian biped, while necessity forced 
me to hold hard, as a meander downwards to the Sea of Sodom might be 
attended with very serious consequences, even if I escaped shipwreck 
in my involuntary voyage. So there I lay covered, as well as adverse 
circumstances would admit of, in the muddy water, my face scorched 
by a blazing sun, and my antipodes threatening momentarily to come 
asunder, from the incessant jerking of the inexorable stream—the fact 
is, I was in the ‘‘ centre of ahobble.” And how did the fair lady take 
it ?—this was the unkindest cut of all. Oh! for the propriety> the deli- 
cacy, nay, the sympathy of woman—she positively lookel on “5 if aoe 
ing extraordinary was the matter; I might as well have been & log 0 
wood ; she neither regarded my helpless condition, nor expressed com- 
miseration for my perplexity ; perhaps she thought, poor simple wo- 
man, it was a way we Europeans had, and that, after the custom of my 
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I was respects to the venerated object of our mu- 
a . oP ye chat as 1 may, there lay unhappy 1,8 mar r to 
my modesty ; while she, for whose sake I suffered, y contemplated 
my burning countenance, and, as fast as they were handed her, im- 
mersed garment after garment in the water, consecrating, I verily be- 
lieve, the wardrobes of every female friend, kinswoman, or acquaint- 
ance she possessed in the wide world—and these, as I had reason to re- 
member, were anything but few. At last her task was finished, and 
taking an extra duck for her own especial benefit, the ruthless woman 
betook her to the bushes, whilst I, scorched, scarified, and parboiled, 
rose dripping from the river, for swearing pilgrims and pilgrimages from 
that day forth. How welll kept my resolution may demonstrated 
in another chapter.— Dublin University Magazine. 





ANOTHER CURIOSITY OF ROGUERY. 


Tue Horse-Maxer.—We might filla volume with the performances ot 
this worthy, but mast perforce despatch him summarily, as others are 
waiting to be limned as soon as we have moved him out of the way. 
This notable personage locates principally in the neighbourhood of White 
chapel, though many of his kith and kin are to be met with in or near 
the neighbourhood of Smithfield, and in the lowest parts of Westmin- 
ister. In appearance, the horse-maker has nothing Cockneyish or Lon- 
don-like about him ; even his dialect, though he be a Cockney born and 
pred, is in some degree provincial both in idiom and accent. His cos- 
tume is that of the respectable agricultural yeoman or small farmer ; 
and is always in neat and tidy trim. He affects a rustic gentility and 
simplicity of behaviour, and disarms suspicion by his cheerful, open, 
joquacious, and unsophisticated manner : he makes no great parade of 
himselfin the markets, never attending, in fact, when his presence can 
be dispensed with. By this means his simulated character lasts him 
the longer, and he is saved from the disagreeable necessity of shifting 
the scene of his labours. His business is to purchase horses which, 
from accident, vice, disease, or even old age, are rendered unfit for the 
service of man, and then, by means best known to himself, to metamor- 
phose the poor beasts into quiet, plausible, serviceable-looking steeds, 
and to sell them, while yet under the influence of his all-potent incan- 
tations, to unwary customers. There is hardly a disorder horse-flesh 
is heir to the symptoms of which he cannot temporarily banish, by means 
of drug, knife, cautery, or some secret nostrum ; while there is no animal 
so vicious but that he can subdue him for a time to quiet, good bebavi- 
our. By dint of shears, singeing, currycomb, and brush, under his di- 
rection the roughest hide assumes the radiant poe of the turf : by the 
cunning application of ginger or cayenne to the jaws, the nostrils, the 
ears, or elsewhere, the dullest worn-out hack is stimulated into spright- 
liness and demonstrations of blood and breeding ; and the r honest 
brutes are compelled by his arts to play the hypocrite, and to assume 
virtues and qualities to which they have perhaps been strangers all their 
lives. 
The horse-maker has an intimate connection wich the knackers’- 
ards, tothe proprietors of which he is well known as a customer. 
ot a few of his bargains in horse-flesh have been previously doomed 
to the dogs (or rather, in London, to the cats), and have been tempo- 
rarily rescued by him from the knacker’s knife. So well is this known, 
that respectable dealers in the metropolis, on sending a horse to be 
slaughtered, invariably charge their servants to see the animal slain 
before quitting the premises of the knacker. If this precautionary 
measure be omitted, it is more than possible that the owner of the 
beast may find himself, a few days after, mounted on the very brute 
which he had condemned to the knife, having bought him, re-manufac- 
tured, to supply the place of the supposed dead one. An instance ac- 
tually ovcur no great while ago of a farmer selling an old roadster 
for dogs’-meat price at Barnet Fair, and buying him again two days 
after at Smithfield, riding home well pleased with his purchase, and 
only discovering the fraud through the unaccountable familiarity of 
what he supposed to be the strange horse with his old quarters. 
A favourite speculation of these worthies, and one that generally 
pays a swinging per-centage, is by clubbing together to purchase at a 
country fair a lot of wild colts fresh from the hills, and by dint of doc- 
toring and dressing, to ae them for exhibition and sale at the 
West-End auction marts. e have more than once witnessed the sale 
of these job-lots, which very rarely result to the satisfaction of the 
ean 9 We have seen each separate nag, just two minutes before 
e was led out to exhibit his paces in view of the company, subjected 
to certain indescribable manipulations and applicatious of stimula 
nostrums, intended and calculated to make him counterfeit the gait 
action of thorough-breeding, or something like it; and many a lack, 
whose #etual value must have been something between seven and ten 
pounds, have we seen knocked down for from twenty to thirty guineas, 
or even more, to heedless amateurs in horse-flesh, who, before a weak 
was over, would have been too glad to part with their bargains at a 
loss of fifty per cent. Still, it is possible at times to get a bargain even 
from a horse-maker From the intimate practical knowledge these 
fellows acquire of all the various diseases and vicious propensities of 
the race eguine, it does occasionally happen, especially when the defect 
is a vice, and not a disease, that they will effect a thorough cure. We 
were once too well acquainted with a brute who possessed every 
quality that a horse should have, with the exception of docility, the 
want of which nullified all the rest. Though valued at between fifty 
and sixty guineas, from his fine proportions and strength of limb, he 
wad sold, after a score of grooms had tried their skill upon him in vain, 
for three sovereigns to a member of this fraternity, who, a fortnight 
afterwards, exhibited him in harness drawing near two tons with 
poe ease and willingness, though he had not heretofore in any other 

ands submitted to become of any use whatever. His vanquisher de- 
clared that he had taken the devil out of him by driving him from 
Vauxhall to Bristol in one day, allowing him one day’s rest, and then 
back again on the third day. Be this as it may, the horse was pur- 
chased at a high price for her Majesty’s service, and we saw him fre- 
quently afterwards performing the hardest work with perfect quietness 
and docility. 

This class of deceivers seldom succeed in their attempts to get on; 
they are for the most part men who, seduced by love of the saddle and 
the whip, have deserted the occupations to which they were brought 
up, and have sought, without capital, to participate in the profits of 
the regular dealer in horses. Not a few of them are the proprietors of 
rieketty cabs or hackney-coaches, which, like the beasts that draw 
them, have been long ago fairly worn out in the service of the public. 
It is not] unusual to encounter an equipage which, including horse, 
harness, and vehicle, would be a sorry purchase at five pounds. The 
hungry proprietor, seated on the box, crawls about the streets in the 
dusk of the evening in hopes of picking up another, and still another, 
last fare: he is afraid to halt at the regular “stand,” lest his poor 
staggering brute should be too stiff to move off in case of a sudden call. 
The scoundrel has platted an iron wire into the thin end of his whip- 
lash, well knowing that nothing short of actual torture will goad the 
wretched jade he drives into anything faster than a walking-pace! 
One is often tempted at such a spectacle to pray for a collision with 
some racing van or omnibus, which shall shake the little remaining 
life out of the poor brute, and thus release him from the tyranny of 
his master, punishing the biped at the same moment for his dastardly 
inhumanity. But here we must draw bridle for the present. 





THE BACHELOR-HUSBAND. 


By Bachelor-Husband, we mean a husband who is made a bachelor 
Pro “pe by the absence of his wife. 
mm course such a kind of life has its little enviable privileges and ad- 
fre eden but then it has its drawbacks and annoyances, for which no 
Husbeats compensate. It is freedom made slavery. — 
their 4 are always raving about the bliss of getting away from 
The Phage and, when they do, what miserable creatures they are! 
The Bacheloe whining then to have them back again. 
gone.ca a 7 cr: Husband is a melancholy proof of this. His wife has 
ray en to her papa, cr some rich relation in the country, from 
The “dear Hubby” irectations. She is not to return for a fortnight. 
thought of being restos “ahi altogether out of love with the 


aoe > oo * pores what a helpless creature he is! He is left 


ing i f the house, and doesn’t know where a single 
pene py oe ne wants anything, he has to get up and search for it 
For he doesn’t k n then there is but a small chance of his finding it. 
48 & matter of wee - key from another, and he tries them all; but, 
The first d + ~+—~ the very key that is wanted is missing. 
hant chuckin that he i Some friends. He tells them with a trium- 
fine with ong @isa@ bachelor, and they must come home and 
‘ tadinner! Probably it has not bee 
i n ordered. fool- 
pele: _ forgot that he has to go to ne llega poal- 
» And greengrocer’s, every day himself now ; or, if the dinner 


has been ordered, it is sure to be some vulgar dish which he is ashamed 
to see put upon the table, or else it turns out to be the very joint which 
he never touches. For the cook does not know all his whims and fan- 
cies, his choice aversions and preferences, as his wife does. 

Then again, the beer was “ out” yesterday, and a fresh barrel has not 
been ordered in. There is a paue of ten minutes, therefore, to enable 
the cook to runout to the Adam and Eve for apint of the best ale. When 
the best is brought, no one can drink it. 

He is profuse in his apologies to his dearfriends, who assure him that 
it does not in the least matter, but, as they leave, it is evident, from 
their blank faces, that they have turned down a page in the volume of 
their experience, as a private memorandum, never to trust to the ten- 
der hospitality of a Bachelor-Husband again. 

Poor Bachelor ! Heis crawling up to bed, like a melancholy snail, 
just beginning to feel the weight of the house he has newly got upon 
his back, when suddenly he recollects he gave permission to the Nurse 
to pass the evening with her mother at Pentonville, and that she has not 
yet come in. He has raked the fire out in the parlour, and so he is 
obliged to go down into the kitchen, where he sits, listening to the tick- 
tick-tick of the kitchen clock, and amusing himself now and then with 
a grand battue of black-beetles, till past one o'clock in the morning, 
when the mildest ring at the bell proclaims Nurse’s return. 

His troubles begin the first thing next morning. He cannot get the 
servants out of Then he has to ring separately for every article 
he wants. The sergants’ behaviour altogether is changed to what it is 
when Missis is at home. They seem to be awareof his helplessness, and 
do as little as they can to relieve it. 

When he goes down stairs, the room is scarcely dusted, or the dusters 
are lying about, and he nearly sits down upon the box of black-lead 
brushes that has been leftin his arm-chair. He cannot get the urn, 
and has to ring for the toast, and cut his own bread and butter, and air 
the newspaper himself. 

Then he is pestered with applications from the maid for towels, or 
pearl-ash, or soap, or clean sheets ; and, worse than all, has to meet 
that awful enquiry from the cook, ‘‘ Please Sir, what will you have for 
dinner to-day ?” The daily enquiry persecutes him to that extent that 
at last he is driven away from his home, and regularly dines out. 

Moreover, it is cheerless dining all alone—sitting opposite to his 
wife’s empty chair—not a person to take wince or exchange a word with. 
The silence grows oppressive, and any cheap, saw-dust dining place, 
where there are nothing but chops and steaks,—excepting steaks and 
chops,—soon becomes preferable. 

Not that the Bachelor-Husband dines much at cheap dining places 
He runs through the circle of his friends and relations, beginning with 
his friends first, for he knows they give the best dinners, and reserving 
the relations for the last. He requires no invitation—for the fact of 
his being a Bachelor, throws open every dining-room door to him He 
begins to stop out late—associates with young men—gets into a habit 
of late suppers, and smokes incessantly—for a cigar is one of those ze- 
cognised privil which the Bachelor-Husband takes behind his 
wife’s back, which he would never dare to do to her face. 

But smoking, even in his own parlour, is not enough to make the 
placehappy. The place looks empty, dreary, and no wonder he comes 
home late, for it has lost all attraction, all comfort, in his eyes. It is 
a house for him, but no home. Heis very little better than a lodger— 
he has merely taken a sitting-room and bed-room for a fortnight in his 
wife’s mansion during her abseyce. He leaves the first thing in the 
morning, and goes home the last thing at night to sleep. 

Every thing loses the bright appearance it had when his wife was on 
the spot to look after the house. The drawing-room stares at him like 
a dingy Lowther Bazaar smothered in dust. Dust seems to spread 
itself over every little thing, and the servants appear as if they would 
be all the better for a good dusting. 

The Bachelor-Husband is an outcast in his own house. He has but 
little control over any one—and pays the bills that are put before him 
without a question, being too glad to get rid of the nuisance as quick 
as possible. The washing, too, wears his life out. All his linen comes 
home wrong. His waistcoats and neck-handkerchiefs are washed so 
biliously he has not the face to wearthem. The strings are off his 
collars; and, as for Bachelor’s Buttons, he has not a shirt with one on. 
He does not know whom to ask to help him. He complains, but his 











racks, and soon extinguished the fire in the ruins. Until night closed 
in men were employed in searching the surru for the 


ed and shattered remains of the unfortunate who had 

i in the explosion. Such has been the confusion excitement 
caused hy this terrible event that it was impossible last to ascer- 
tain exactly the amount of loss either in life or in sustained. 


To-day, all uncertainty on these points will no doubt be men rest. 


Yesterday morning the extent of injury to life and property by the 
dreadful oo gen at the powder-mills of Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, 
near Hounslow, was fully revealed. It was then ascertained beyond 
doubt that eight human beings had thereby been killed, and that two 
more had been very seriously hurt. The names of the unfortunate 
victims are as follows :—Richard Glazier and Henry Strange, who per- 
ished in the sporting powder dust-house ; Robert Goddard, who was in 
the sporting powder corning-house when the accident took place, and 
who lived for an hour and a half after the gens John Compton 
who was with him, and, though much injured, still survives. James 
Restte who was in the middle glazing-house at the time, was killed ; 
and William Pierce, his companion, was seriously hurt, and is since 
dead. In the roller corning-house three men ed, their names be- 
ing William Borrows, Thomas Penfold, and James Bookmaster. To 
this list the name of Henry Clifford, next in authority to the foreman 
of the works, must be added. When he heard the explosion he threw 
himself into the river Colne, which passes close at hand, and in that 
position he remained while the roof of one of the buildings was blown 
right over hishead. He hassustained some injury, and be gy to have 
owed his life mainly to the shelter which the river afforded. Turni 
from the loss of lifeand the personal damage sustained from the acci- 
dent, the next point which requires explanation is how the explosion, 
or rather series of explosions, took place. In order to render the ac- 
count of this intelligible, it is necessary to give some description of the 
manner in which the powder-mills are arran The buildings are 
nearly all placed at some distance from each other, and those in which 
the more dangerous processes of the manufacture are carried on are 
carefully secluded from the rest by thick belts of fir wood, by mounds 
of earth, or by such other means as the position in which they are situ- 
ated suggests. Nearly all the works are constructed of the lightest 
materials, so that if an explosion should happen, the least ble re- 
sistance may be offered to the shock which it occasions. Through the 
grounds, which occupy a considerable extent, runs the river Colne, a 
tributary of the Thames, the waters of which are applied to set the 
machinery of some of the composition and corning-houses in motion. 
The situation of the works generally appears to be unexceptionable, be- 
ing thoroughly removed from the public a and from those dan- 
gers to which an exposed position leads. All these precautions, how- 
ever, seem to have entirely failed in the moment of trial, and the ex- 
plosion which took place on Monday must be regarded as one of the 
most serious and alarming accidents of the kind that have ha ed for 
years in this country. It appears to be quite ascertained that the mis- 
chief commenced in what is called the *‘ Treble Dusting-house,” i.e., 
the house for “ dusting” or cleansing sporting powder, which was sit- 
uate on the eastern margin of a fir plantation, with a field of tarnips 
on the one side of it and the wood on the other. In this small build- 
ing no machinery of any kind was kept which could at all lead to such 
a catastrophe. Two small spindles and a sieve of wire were the 
only implements employed; and how anything could have arisen to 
create combustion here is the mystery which must be solved before the 
origin of the accident can be understood. The two ill-fated beings who 
worked here have both been killed, and no direct evidence on the sub- 
ject can, therefore, be obtained ; but one thing at least is certain, that 
** dusting-houses ” are not usually looked upon as the ger. 
tions of pen mills, or those where explosions are most li to hap- 
n. The men employed there are described as exceedingly steady and 
experienced persons, and the chatacter given of them goes torebut any 
resumption of carelessness that might arise under the circumstances. 
The quantity of powder stated to have been in the dusting-house when 
the accident happened is 2 cwt.—a small quantity, certainly, to have 
caused such wide-spread destruction. Not a single stone of the build- 
ing remains, the whole fabric having been blown away, and the scathed 
and blackened foundations alone remaining. The trees for many yards 





complaints are not heeded, and if he has a cold, he is obliged to nurse 
himself, receiving pity, consolation, and water-gruel, from no hands 
but his own. 

He puts his name down to be entered at some West-End Club (a Club 

for Bachelor-Husbands, by-the-bye, would not be a bad move, open at 
all hours to all Bachelor-Husbands), so that, by the time his wife leaves 
him a Bachelor the second time, he may have some table of refuge 
where he can eat a good dinner in comfort, and invite friends to come 
and eat it with him. 
Wives should beware of this, and should never stop away too long,-— 
but should rather return ere the fortnight has elapsed, before they re- 
ceive a letter imploring them tocome home as soon as possible—for when 
they receive that affectionate summons, they may be sure that the very 
climax of wretchedness has been attained by that poor, pitiable, per- 
secuted, helpless, domestic hearth-broken individual, whom we call the 
Bachelor-Husband. Common prudence, not to say compassion, should 
whisper to them it is not fair, or worthy of the fair sex, to prolong any 
husband’s suiferings to that extent !—unless perchance they leave him in 
the hands of a warranted mother-in-law. 


oo 


THE FORCE AND THE DANGER OF GUNPOWDER. 
The following interesting account of a recent accident in England is 
extracted from the Times of the 12th ult., and two succeeding days. 


A fearful explosion took place yesterday afternoon at the powder- 
mills of Messrs Curtis and Harvey, near Hounslow, attended by a 
lamentable loss of life among the workmen present when the accident 
happened. The buildings are situated about two miles from the Houn- 
slow Railway station, and about half a mile on the southern side of the 
public highway, and are surrounded by a belt of stately trees. They 
are approached by a narrow cart-road, and the situation in which they 
are placed appears to have been carefully selected to prevent the oc- 
currence of a catastrophe like that which has just taken place. Yes- 
terday afternoon, about half-past 3 o’clock, the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding district were startled by a sound resembling the discha: of 
a whole park of artillery, which shook the houses to their foundations, 
and made the inmates rush forth in terror and dismay to learn the 
cause. A dense cloud of smoke was seen rising high into the air, and 
the bodies of men hurled aloft with portions of the building were ob- 
served to drop among the trees which surrounded the mills. Scarcely 
had this taken place when another explosion, of still greater violence 
than the'first, was heard, and the roof of one of the corning-houses was 
blown upwards to a great height. A third explosion then took place, 
louder than all the rest, and so tremendous that its effects were sensi- 
bly felt at Brentford, Kew, and even Richmond, from which places 
several hundred people started to ascertain what accident had happen- 


from the mills were thrown down by the concussion. Several cther 
explosions are said to have taken place after this, but owing to the 
confusion and excitement which prevailed it was impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact number. 

The scene which followed baffles all description; women rushed madly 
forward to ascertain the fate of their husbands, and children also hur- 
ried to the spot to know if their parents had been injured. A dreadful 
spectacle presented itself when the crowd of anxious inquirers reached 
the mills. No less than seven of the buildings were found levelled to 
the ground, and scattered in different directions were the miserable 
Yer arg ar some bleeding profusely, while others, scorched and black- 
ened by the explosions, could hardly be identified by their friends. 
Five were quite dead, and in the surrounding fields the shattered re- 
mains of three or four human bodies were found, so that the whole num- 
ber killed on the spot is supposed to be eight or nine. Several of the 
sufferers still alive are so frightfully injured that no hope of re- 
covery is entertained. Respecting the cause of the explosion in 
is at present known. It is believed that the first took place im one of 
the corning-houses. but all the werkmen employed there have been 
either killed or so dreadfully injured 2s to be unable to give any ac- 
count of the way in which the accident happened. Besides the des- 
truction of the works already ailuded to, all the small houses oceupied 
by those employed on the premises have had the glass in their windows 
broken and the roofs displaced. Every exertion appears to have been 
made as soon as the extent of the catastrophe was known to ebtain 
medical aid for the sufferers, and to extinguish the flames which fol- 
lowed the explosion. A body of police happened luckily to be at Houn- 
slow to prevent a walking match which was expected to come off from 
taking place on the public thoroughfares. Their services were applied 
to keeping off the crowd of spectators attracted to the spot, and a large 





party of the 11th Hussars arrived with the fire-engine from the bar- 


ed. Itisalso said that horses and pedestrians nearly a mile away | 


through, or had their branches or bark stri off. 

Nor has the turnip-field on the eastern side of the buildi 
uninjured, for the eable action of fire may be disti r- 
ved over considerable portion of it ; and so great was the ofthe 
explosion that a house standing beyon:] this field, at a distance of about 
30 yards, had its windows broken, and a picture in one of the rooms 
rent by the concussion.: This is the more remarkable as the wind was 
at the time blowing from the east—a circumstance to which some con- 
sequence appears to be attributed, as it is said that accidents of the kind 
are geuerally observed to take place with an easterly wind and a high 
barometer. From the dusting-house the evil consequences of the first 
explosion extended to the “ treble,” or sporting powder corning-house, 
which stood about 100 yards westward, embedded in the plantation of 
wood, on the outskirts of which the dusting-house was situated. 
Whether the second explosion was caused by burning embers from the 
first falling upon the premises, or by a large body of flame carried 
through the trees by the wind, it is impossible to say, but the result 
was equally disastrous, and the destruction caused quite as complete. 
Here _— the terrific power of gunpowder displayed itself in the most 
astonishing manner, though the whole amount in the building at t. 
time is not stated to have exceeded 14 cwt. It is said that one of the 
men employed at this point, alarmed by the report at the dusting-house, 
rushed into the open air in the hope of making his escape, pom 2 that he 
had only got a short way when the second explosion took piace, and 
killed him. In the account of the accident which appeared in yesterday’s 

Times it was stated that the loudest report of all was that which came 
third. A visit to thescene of the catastrophe soon shows how this liap- 
pened. The building in which the third explosion occurred was the 
ress- house, and was much more substantially constructed than therest. 
it, according to custom, about 4 cwt. of powder had been left to be 
pressed, and the resistance offered being greater, as well as the quan- 
tity of combustible material larger, the shock had proved more alarm- 


ing. Providentially, however, in this instance the loss of is 
all that remains to be deplored. The men had left a few ahaniah voles 
the accident, and thus three lives were saved. Nothing can be oer sy 
more complete than the destruction of this building, the muchigned 

which it was provided being wrenched into pieces, ; 


on the western side have been either torn up »y the roots or cut right 





blocks of teak-wood, weighing several ewt., being Ratios 
mill-stream which flows on the north side of the Ss. the press- 


house succeeded the glazing house, alsoa rather substantial edifice, and 
the explosion there was followed by that in the roller corning-house, 
where three men lost their lives. je last-mentioned con- 
tained about 2 cwt. of powder, and such was the force of the explosion 
that a part of the machinery with which it was fitted, weighing near! 
3 ewt., was carried right over some trees, and into a field Levend. 
thus travelling through the air a distance of several hundred yards. 
The five buildings the destruction of which we have just explained 
are all well protected from each other by wood or embankments, and 
the distance between them is considerable. The three last mentioned 
lie in a south-easterly direction from the dusting-house, where tle mis- 
chief commenced, the supposition is that the wind exercised a great 
influence in the extent of the disaster caused. It is singular, however, 
that a burning brand was thrown by the force of the first explosion 
close to the packing-house, where a considerable quantity of powder is 
kept, and which stands in a plantation to the north of the point where 
the catastrophe is said to have had its origin. The appearanee pre- 
sented at all the spots where the great explosions took place is, as nearly 
as possible, the same, not one stone being left upon another, the foun- 
ations being laid bare, the trees for some distance around being shat- 
tered, overthrown, and scorched, and the ground being strewed with 
bricks, pieces of timber, and fragments of machinery. A portion of a 
water-wheel was resting between the boughs ofa fir-tree near its sum- 
mit, and several heavy rollers, afier being hurled upwards to a great 
height, had embedded themselves deeply in the earth. Besides the five 
great explosions, two smaller ones occurred in other portions of the 
works; but as these did not do much damage beyond displacing a few 
timbers in the roof, it is not necessary to enter into any details with 
regard to them. Among the heavier disasters of the day, the ¢omposi- 
tion-house, that in which the materials of gunpowder are brought to- 
gether, took fire, and everything, except those solid portions of the 
machinery which would not burn, was reduced to ashes. This record 
of the disasters which have overtaken the works of Messrs. Gurtis and 
Harvey would not be complete without mentioning that the roofs of 
nearly all the buildings within reach of those where the explosions 
took place have been almost entirely destroyed, the tiles being displa- 
ced as if by a hurricane. The windows have also been blown in and 
plaster shaken off the walls. The foreman of the works was in town at 





the time the accident happened, having gone there to transact business 
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i _ Curtis and Harvey. It is said that no difficulty will be 
== in identifying the bodies of the deceased, though most of 


them are frightfully mutilated. 


A ent at Brighton informs us that the late fatal explosion 
at Hounslow was distinctly felt and heard in Sussex, at a distance from 
Hounslow of between 50 and 60 miles. At Petworth, upwards of 40 
miles off, three were distinctly heard, and a corresponding num- 
ber of shocks were felt, so that the inhabitants ran out of their houses, 
imagining that t had felt shocks of an earthquake. At Brighton, 
Mr. Heslop, a er of languages, while walking near the mansion of 
Sir Isaac te Goldsmid, at Hove, near Brighton, heard a noise of dis- 
tant thunder, but as the sky was clear, he imagined that he must have 
heard a roar of artillery. It was then 25 minutes to 4 by his watch. 
Mr. Smith, a r and nurseryman at the north part of Brighton, 
also distinctly heard the noise. The most conclusive evidence, howev- 
er, that the explosion was felt between 50 and 60 miles from the spot is 
furnished b following paragraph, copied from the Sussex Adverti- 
ser of Tuesday, a paper which was printed and in town before the news 
of the explosion reached Lewes :—‘« Accounts have reached this office 
from several persons living in different parts of Lewes, who depose to 
having experienced a slight shock, as if of an earthquake, at about 20 
minutes to 4 o'clock on Monday afternoon. There was no train passing 

h the tunnel at that hour. Moreover, the shock was felt in parts 
of the town not affected by the passage of trains. All the persons al- 
luded to experienced the shock at the same period of time. From va- 
rious other places there are similar accounts, all agreeing as to time, 
but varying a little in description. Some heard a noise, others felt a 
shock, while still others both heard and felt the effects of the explosion.” 

—_——~>——_— 


THE TEN HOURS ACT. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE GoveERNMENT.-—Yesterday a very large de- 

utation—the largest that ever waited on the Government on this sub- 
ject—had an interview with Lord John Russell at his official residence 
in Downing-street. Sir George Grey was also present. 

The deputation numbered about 30 persons, and was accompanied by 
Lord Harrowby; Lord John Manners, M.P.; Sir Robert Inglis, M.P. ; 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P. ; Sir George Strickland, M.P.; Colonel De 
Lacy Evans, M.P.; Mr. Aglionby, M.P.; Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P.; Mr. 
Edwards, M.P.: Mr. Muntz, M.P. ; Mr. Bankes,M.P.; Mr. Adderley 
M.P.; Mr. Smyth, M.P.; Mr. Bushfield, M.P., &c. 

Lord J. Manners introduced the deputation, and observed that there 
were present a considerable number of workmen from the various man- 
ufacturing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, accompanied by a num- 
ber of masters, who came to inform the Government of the good effects 
produced by the Ten Hours Act, where it had been fairly tried, and of 
the universal wish of the operatives that it should be made effect- 
ive. 

Mr. W. Rano, an extensive manufacturer, of Bradford, said that in 
Yorkshire they were not troubled with the “shift” system. They had 
honestly obeyed the law as it was intended by the Legislature, and he 
was glad to say that the most beneficial results followed to both mas- 
ters and men. In some parts of Lancashire a system of working by 
‘* shifts” had been adopted, and the object of the deputation was to im- 

ress upon the Government the importance of making the time of work- 
ing uniform for all parties. 

Mr. W. Wauxer, of Bradford, the largest worsted spinner in the 
kingdom, employing nearly 3,000 hands, bore testimony to the benefits 
which the workpeople had derived from the Ten Hours Act, and de- 
elared, as a manufacturer, he would never consent to any extension of 
the time. So far from the operation of the act having crippled or in- 
jured the trade, there existed at the present time a considerable desire 
to extend the powers of production, and he never knew a period when 
there were so many iills and warehouses building, which proved to his 
mind that there was a legitimate outlay of capital for a legitimate work- 
ing of the Ten Hours Act. 

r. Burner, vicar of Bradford, said, that he spoke from his expe- 
rience as a clergyman whenmhe told his Lordship that it was almost im- 
possible to calculate the improvement that had been effected amongst 
the people in a religious and moral point of view; and he believed he 
was ex the sentiments of the whole of the clergy and ministers 
in the district, in stating that it would bea matter of the deepest regret 
to them if any alteration were made which would entail longer hours 
upon the factory workers. 

Ma..8. Femven observed, that in the district with which he was 


workers, a material improvement had taken place amongst thefactory 
wo 





whilst the wages were not reduced in proportion to the time. 

own works, which were very extensive, the reduction was not 

more than one-sixteenth upon 10 hours as compared with 12; and he 

was satisfied that, in a year or two, as much work would be done in 10 

hours as had ever been done in 12. This would be effected partly by 
increased speed, and partly by increased vigour amongst the hands. 

Mr. W. J. Fox said, that in the borough which he represented (Old- 
ham) there were about 130 master manufacturers, of whom upwards of 
100 gave him their support at the last election, knowing that if the 
question were again raised he would vote for it; and although it had 
very recenily and often been brought before their notice, not one of 
them had yet complained of the course he had adopted, and was likely 
to adopt, in support of the measure. 

Mr. T. Fertpen said, that 10 hours was enough for any one to work ; 
and more than the masters could work at the present time; many of 
them were working four days a week. 

Mr. J. Mitus,a working man, said, that he felt very strongly upon 
the advantages which had resulted to the operatives, and especially to 
his own family; he had 10 children, seven of whom worked in the mill 
—three girls and four boys. It was his misfortune to have one girl 
working by ‘‘shifts,” and there wasa marked difference between her 
progress and that of the other two since the Ten Hours Act came into 

ation. The two that were working 10 hours had learnt to read and 
write; they could now make their own clothes and do many domestic 
duties they never knew before, whilst the one that was working by 
‘* shifts” had made no progress. In fact, hethought it cruel to ask her 
to attend to those matters after she had been 13 hours in and about the 
mili. . 

Mr. T. Prrr, of Ashton, detailed the great advantages which his 
family and friends had received from the working of the Ten Hours 
at and observed that nothing could induce him to return to long 

ours. 

Mr. Bavme, of Bradford, said he had watched the progress amongst 
the operatives, and could say with confidence that it was very great. 

Mr. Munrz said he could not understand why there should be any 
more trouble about the matter, for it was quite clear that the Parlia- 
ment intended 10 hours, without the abominable system of working by 
‘* shifts” now complained of.» 

Mr. Acuionsy said he had been a supporter of the bill for many 
years; he had watched the debates and had taken part in them, and it 
was notorious that when the bill was it was intended to be a ten 
hours bill, and not a fifteen hours bill as it now proved, and therefore 
he could not see what objection there could be-to correct what every- 

now believed to be a mistake. He thought the Government and 
Parliament were bound to correct the error. 

Mr. Grant said that there were present worki from most of 

the towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire who knew the determina- 


tion of ple, and, that being so, it was but fair to the Go- 
vernment et ing short.of an efficient ten hours bill id ever 
satisfy them, they would continue to agitate until they ined it. 


believed that that opinion was becoming very general amo the 
manufacturers. 
Lord Harrowsy said, that he had always supported the bill because 
he thought it would benefit the “ee ag and not injure the masters, 
and em that had been proved; they had had but a very short trial 
of it, but it was an extraordinary one. In Yorkshire it had been fairly 
tried, and that resulted in its universal approval by the working men, 
with no opposition from the masters, whilst many of them supported 
it. In Lancashire it had been partially tried, and wherever it had been 
fairly tested it had met with the unanimous ce of the men, and 
where it had been evaded there existed noth ut discontent. 
Several other members of the deputation spoke to the effects of 
the act, where honestly observed: and the noble lord listened to the 
statements with great attention, and thanked the speakers for the in- 
formation conveyed. His Lordship then bowed, and the deputation 
withdrew, much satisfied with the reception they had met with. The 
interview lasted upwards of an hour. Times, 13th ult. 
Two days later, viz. on the 14th ult., a debate on the subject took 
place in the House of Commons, which we find thus summed up. 


Tue TeN-HouRs Bit_: ABOLITION oF THE ReLay Sy¥stem.—Lord 


Mr. J. Woop said that he could never consent to lon nongatythe 


seventh year of her present Majesty relating to Labour in Facto- 
ries.” 
Lord Ashley explained the nature of the difficulty arising from the 
verbal construction of the act of 1844 (the Eleven-hours Act] as applied 
under the act of 1847 [the Ten-hours Act]. The object of the law was 
to provide that in any factory the limitation of time for any class of 
workers should be counted from the-moment when any one of that class 
began work, and should be continuous, with the exception of specified 
intervals—in the whole an hour and a half—for meals. By the relay 
system, to which a minority of manufacturers have resorted, chiefly in 
Lancashire and Scotland, different parties of workers in the same class, 
in a given factory, have been permitted to commence work at different 
times, each party professedly working for no more than the fixed limit 
often hours. By the shift system, transferring the work of the hands 
whose time is limited to different parts of the day, their cooperation in 
the proceedings of the mill has been extended over a longer period. 
Lord Ashley stated, how attempts had been made to enforce the intent 
of the Legislature ; how the Factory Inspectors, excepting Mr. Leonard 
Horner, had been permitted to abstain from a strict enforcement of the 
act ; and how it had ultimately been decided by the Judges, that the 
terms of the act were not such as to sustain a conviction. The conse- 
quence has been, that in many instances—he avers | noticed Staley- 
bridge—the purpose of the act has been frustrated. nder the shift. 
system, the young persons and women are detained in attendance at the 
mill, exposed to fatigue and to the temptations of idleness. @ Under the 
relay system, it is impossible to prevent evasion of the act. ¢The predic- 
tions as to the ruin which would fall upon the manufacturers, or the 
decline of wages, have been completely contradicted by beige ; the 
manufacturing districts exhibit an increased number of mills, increased 
exports, and wages in many cases increased and never reduced ; on the 
other hand, the anticipations stated by the friends of the measure have 
been completely realized. The change in the moral and social condition 
of the operatives has been perfectly marvellous. In Leeds alone, fifty 
night-schools have been established ; at Keighley the number of persons 
attending mechanics’ institutions, &c., has increased from two hundred 
to four hundred ;4the women attend to their domestic avocations. Simi- 
lar accounts from Bolton, Stockport, Preston, Dundee, &c. *The evi- 
dence is supplied by clergymen of the Established Church, Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, magistrates, mill-owners, and working men.‘ If the relay 
and shift systems be suffered to extend, those advantages will have to be 
abandoned again. Lord Ashley concluded with an eloquent exhortation 
not to thwart the noble effort which the people are making to promote 
their own social and moral reformation. ‘ It shows that our people are 
desirous of availing themselves of every opportunity of intellectual cul- 
ture, and that they seize every occasion to advance in the paths of reli- 
gious progress and of domestic virtue. It does give me hope ina time 
of meer fears for the future welfare ofthis realm. Nay, more ; it fills 
me with confidence that we shall not only see this great nation an example 
to all others, but that by such example the advancement of mankind 
will be promoted. Her Majesty has invited the people of all nations to 
flock next year into this country to witness the exhibition of all the 
worldcan produce. Every class, every profession, every trade, every 
calling, every art, will contribute something to show its peculiar indus- 
try and genius. Let it be the grand result of the industry of this House 
to show the contentment, happiness, and virtue of a well-governed peo- 
ple. You are not called upon to begin the work afresh. The work is 
already more than half accomplished, and you are only supplicated not 
tudestroy it. Sir, I formerly appealed to the humanity of the Legisla- 
ture. I doso no more. I stand upon Magna Charta. | stand upon our 
accorded rights ; and, feeling convinced, as I do from the bottom of my 
soul, that this question concerns the temporal and eternal welfare of 
thousands of our fellow subjects, I appeal in the name of the Almighty 
God, to the justice and to the honour of the Parliament of England.” 
(Loud and prolenged cheering.) 

Sir George Grey admitted that the intent of the Legislature had been 
frustrated in the practical working of the law, and that the law ought to 
be enforced ; but he threw out many doubts as to the force of Lord Ash- 
7? arguments. 

t isthe very subject of complaint that the bill has only received a par- 
tial application ; and the proofs of prosperity therefore cannot be ap- 
plied to the complete working of the measure. The act of 1844 con- 
tained a provision that no woman or child of any age should be em- 
ployed for more than twelve hours of consecutive labour. From the omis- 
sion of that provision in the act of 1847, he concluded that its framers 
had a different object from that entertained by the persons that framed 
the act of 1844 ; and in the view of all these doubts, he could not pre- 
sume that all they had now to do was to carry outa distinct intention. 
There should be a new enactment to amend the defect of the exis 





law ; but as to the nature of the remedy he should offer no opinion unt 
he saw the bill. 

In the debate that ensued, Lord Ashley’s views and statements were 

supported by Mr. Bankes, Mr. O'Conner, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Aglionby, Lord John Manners, Mr. W. J. Fox, Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
and Colonel Thompson—the last an opponent of the measure formerly, but 
now unanimously instructed by his constituents of all classes in Brad- 
ford to report the admirable effects of the measure when thoroughly 
worked out. 
Mr. Milner Gibson expressed utter doubt as to the representations of 
Lord Ashley; which, deeply tinged with Socialism and sentimentalism, 
described the conversion of great sinners into comparative saints in 
one year. Mr. Bright maintained that the improvement of the working 
classes commenced in 1843-5, so that it could not be ascribed to the act 
of 1847: and he argued that the working classes would derive much 
less benefit from extorting the limit of an hour or half an hour from their 
employers, than bysome measure which would conciliate opinions ofall 
classes-and engage the employers to cooperate in a generous spirit. 
Mr. William Brown also opposed the bill. 

Sir James Graham, who held the office of Home Secretary in 1844, 
stated that his object in adopting the terms of the Factory [Eleven- 
hours] Act, was absolutely to prohibit the shift and relay systems in 
any form whatsoever. He objected to interference between work- 
people and their employers; but, finding that the Factory-law was 
working unequally, he directed Mr. Horner to frame the restrictions on 
the enployment of shifts and relays: in the progress of the bill, the 
original phraseology became altered—he pongnt not intentionally, but 
accidentally ; and before the second reading of the present measure, he 
would refresh his memory as to the discrepancy between the first and 
second draft of the bill of 1844. 

In a brief reply, Lord Ashley stated that in practice the breach of the 
law has hitherto been carried out only by a small minority of millown- 
ers—only 200 out of 3,000 in Lancashire and West Yorkshire 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


THE GORHAM CASE. 


We permitted ourselves last week only to remark that the decision in 
the Gorham case was of vital importance; and we only propose, in 
again referring to it, to keep our readers acquainted with the steps 
taken in regard to it. It appears impossible that the case can rest 
where it is; and without joining either party, we shall make it our bu- 
siness to report what is done by both. The party represented by Mr. 
Gorham is satisfied and quiet. It will only, probably, be roused into 
activity by the activity of its ents. All hat Mr. Gorham has done 
is to carry into the srohes inert the remission under seal from the 
Court of Judicial Committee; and to obtain from the Arches Court a 
monition to the registrar of the Bishop of Exeter to transmit the origi- 
nal presentation to the court, for the purpose of carrying out the sen- 
tence pronounced by the Judicial Committee. 

The other party being disappointed and aggrieved, is more active. 
The Bishop of Exeter, it is said, will refuse to give effect to the decision 
of the Privy Council, aud te has announced a pamphlet on the subject. 
When it is published, we shall make its contents known to our read- 
ers. An address has been presented to him by a number of influential 
clergymen and laymen of London, expressing their apmpnthy with his 

ws, and praising his conduct. In answer to the address, directed to 
Dr. Spry, he says, “* it seems that we are yet only in the commencement 
of the fight of faith appointed to us ;” and he recommends the “ utmost 
endeavours to stay the impetuous spirit of those who may be tempted 
in this new need to desert the Church in which they were in baptism 
made members of Christ, and in which that holy spirit of whom we 
were then born still dwells.” The Bishop would seem, from that, 
prepared to fight the fight of faith to the uttermost, which has been 
commenced. 

His recommendation to stay ‘‘ impetuous spirits” may have reference 
to the proceedings of the Rev. George Anthony Denison, Vicar of East 
Brent, and ofgome others. That gentleman, on March 10th, in the 
presenee ofthe churchwardens and other witnesses to his act, delivered 

is solemn protest against the “state of the law, which empowers the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to take cognizance of matters 
of doctrine,” and « warning all the Christian people of his parish f rom 








Ashley moved for leave to bring ina bill “ to Amend an Act of the 


being moved or influenced thereby in the slightest degree.” To this 

















subject Mr. Hume called the attention of Lord John Russell on Monday 
when the noble Lord said that he had received a letter from Mr. Denj_ 
son, stating that he “ did not deny that the Queen's Majesty is the sy. 
preme governor of the Church and Realm,” but he conceives that « the 
constitution does not attribute to the Crown, without a synod lawfully 
assembled, the right of deciding a question of doctrine,” which the 
Privy Council had «indirectly and unequivocally done.” The nobje 
Lord stated, also, that the Government was not prepared to take any 
steps with regard to these protests. 

he Rev Lincoln Galton, vicar of Cubington, near Leamington 
with the full consent of the Rev. G. Leigh Cooke, Rural Dean, read « 
protest against the decision in the parish church of Cubington, on the 
i7th inst. The Rev. John Bartholomew, Archdeacon of Barnstaple 
has, in an address to the clergy, declared “ the decision unsatisfactory.” 
A meeting of clergy was held on the 19th inst., to ‘take measures to 
obtain a general protest on the part of the Church against the interfer. 
ence of the Privy Counzil in matters of a purely spiritual character.” 
A petition to the Queen, to convoke ageneral synod, was adopted and 
numerously signed. From that meeting emanated, we believe, a series 
of resolutions, which have been published in most of the morning jour- 
nals. They set forth—and we give the resolutions nearly entire, with 
the names of the subscribers—both their doctrine and the course they 
are likely to adopt. 


1. That the Church of England will eventually be bound by the sentence, un. 
a 4 shall openly and expressly reject the erroneous doctrine sanctioned 

ereby. 

2. That the remission of original sin to all infants in, and by the grace of 

. i is an essential part of the article, “ One baptism for the remission 
of sins." 

3. That—to omit other questions raised by the said sentence—such sentence, 
while it does not deny the liberty of holding that article in the sense heretofore 
received, does equally sanction the assertion that original sin is a bar to the right 
reception of baptism, and is not remitted except when God bestows regeneration 
beforehand by an act of prevenient e (whereof Holy Scripture and the 
Church are wholly silent), thereby rendering the benefits of holy baptism alto. 
gether uncertain and precarious. 

4. That to admit the lawfulness of holding an exposition of an article of the 
creed contradictory of the essential meaning ef that article is, in trath and in fact, 
to abandon that article. 

5. That, inasmuch as the faith is one, and rests upon one pesiele of authority, 
the conscious, deliberate, and wilful abandonment of the essential meaning of an 
article of the creed destroys the divine foundation upon which alone the entire 
faith is propounded by the Church. 

6. That any portion of the Church which does so abandon the essential mean 
ing of an article of the creed, forfeits not only the Catholic doctrine in that article, 
but also the office and authority to witness and teach as a member of the univer. 
sal Church. 

7. That, by such conscious, wilful, and deliberate act, such portion of the Church 
becomes formally separated from the Catholic body, and can no longer assure to 
its members the grace of the sacraments and the remission of sins. 

8. That a!l measures consistent with the present legal position of the Church 
ought to be taken without delay to obtain an authoritative declaration by the Church 
of tae doctrice of holy baptism impugned by the recent sentence ; as, for instance, 
by praying licease for the Church ia convocation to declare that doctrine, or by 
obtaining an act of Parliament to give legal effect to the decisions of the collective 
E piscopate on this and all other matters purely spiritual. 

9. That, failing such measures, all efforts must be made to obtain from the said 
Episcopate, acting only in its spiritual character, a re-afficmation of the doctrine 
of holy baptism impugned by the said sentence. 

H. BE. Manning, M.A., Archd of Chich , Robert J. Wilberforce, M.A.; 
Archdeacon of East Riding, Thomas Thorp B.D., Archdeacon of Bristol, W. 
H. Mill, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, B. B. Pusey, Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Oxford, John Keble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley, W. Dods- 
worth, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras, William J. E. 
Bennett, M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Henry William 
Wilberforce, M.A., Vicar of East Farleigh. Richard Cavendish, M.A., Edward 
Badely, M.A., Barrister-at law, James R. Hope, D.C.L, Barrister-at-Law. 

A meeting of the clergy from the various English dioceses, being ad- 
journed from the previous day, was held on Tuesday evening, at the 
Craven Hotel, Strand. The proceedings lasted several hours, and the 
following resolutions were agreed to :—- 

1. That the doctrine maintained by the Rev. G. C. Gorham on the subject of 
holy baptism, and declared by the report of the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council to be admissible in the Church of England, is, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, heretical and contrary to the creed, in that it denies that original sin is re- 
mitted tv all infants in and by the grace of holy baptism. z 

2. That wis the duty of all churchmen toconsider what steps shall be taken in 
order to procure asynodical recognition of the doctrine of the remission of origi- 
nal sin in and by the grace of holy baptism to all infants. 

3. That it is a grievance of conscience and subversive of the integrity of the 
Book of Common Prayer, that it should be maintained by public authority that 
the essential part of a vital doctrine may be taught in different and contradictory 
ways in the Church of England. oS 

4. That it is the opinion of this meeting that all constitutional means should be 
employed for obtaining a measure giving legul effect tothe proper ecclesiastical 
ja ion of the provincial synods, with or without judicial assessors, as courts 
of final appeal in causes of doctrine and all matters purely spiritual. 

A petition to the Queen to convoke a general synod was adopted and 
numerously signed. It was announced that another meeting of the 
cledgy on the same subject will be held shortly after Easter. ILtis sta- 
ted that in the event of the Bishop of Exeter declining to institute Mr. 
Gorham, the Archbishop will perform the duty by holding a special 
visitation in the diocese, in his capacity as metropolitan. 

Some of the morning journals—as the Hera/d on the part of Mr. Cor- 
ham, and the Morning Post on the part of the Bishop of Exeter—jvin 
in the conflict. The Post on Thursday described the judgment of the 
Privy Council as ‘‘ most unexpected and most unjust”—as ‘* pretemiel” 
—as ‘‘ the judgment of infatuated politicians;” it pronounces the de- 
cision to be ‘* ominous” and ‘* unheard-of ;” and declares all the quo- 
tations in the judgment from Jewel, Usher, Hooker, Pearson, and Jere- 
my Taylor to be‘ falsely quoted”—to be ‘‘ mutilated and garbled.” It 
farther declares that the Archbishop of Canterbury “ furnished the 
lay judges with the line of equivocation they have adopted.” We have 
no opinion to give on such language : it will speak for itself, and must 
satisfy our readers that this case of Mr. Gorham is likely to be as im- 
portant a case as has troubled the Church since the days of Dr. Sa- 
cheverell.— London News, 23d ult. 








LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S DICTATION. 

We have already noticed the surprise expressed in England at the 
peremptory steps taken by the Prime Minister, in forcing a vote on the 
question of the maintenance of the African Squadron. The Times 0 
the 21st ult. throws some further light on the Government mancuvresf 
by publishing the following letter from the radical M. P. for Westmin- 
ster. 


Sir,—I do not recollect any political occasion on which I was taken 
so much by surprise as by the occurrence of a division last night, con- 
trary to almost universal expectation, and to an impression which scems 
to have been studiously conveyed. It was notorious in the lobbies and 
other parts of the House that one Cabinet Minister had asserted that 
the debate would be adjourned till Friday, and another Cabinet Minis- 
ter actually described the order in which the members of the Ministry 
were to speak. Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham were expect 
to address the House, besides a large number of other members. The 
last impression may be gathered from the commencement of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech. Many persons consequently left the House, and were 
deprived of the opportunity of voting. I was one of those who left 
the House, but I was not disappointed, because I had resolved not to 
vote atall. To this vexatious alternative (an alternative having a ques- 
tionable appearance on most occasions) I was reduced by the unusual 
conduct of the Prime Minister. He assembled the members of the Li- 
beral party before him, for the purpose of virtually dictating to them 
the course which they should pursue by placing them under the most 
fearful oy og aga, A should they exercise their honest discretion In 
opposition to him. My voice was heartily in favour of the withdrawal 
of the squadron, but I had to weigh the consequences if, by raising 1t 1n 
conformity with my conviction, I contributed to displace the existing Ad- 
ministration. Those consequences,according to my forecast, would be most 
disastrous to the country—the accession of a Protectionist Ministry.; 
the dissolution of Parliament, under very unfavourable circumstances, 
especially with reference to the Irish constituency; the ruin of hun- 
dreds of London tradesmen entailed by the abrupt termination of the 
‘‘geason ;” the temporary triumph of Protectionist plans; the re-!mpo- 
sition of a duty on corn, involving probable conflicts of the most pain- 
ful nature between the two great leading parties in the country ; the 
embroilment of the Established Church by interference in its squab- 
bles ; the postponement of contemplated social improvements ; the re- 

ression of free-trade, still under experiment ; and, lastly, the o wger 

iscouragement and check of that train of liberal policy, the results 0 
which are in a course of satisfactory developement. Taking, oe a 
view beyond the immediate question for decision, I came to the conc u- 
sion that these ulterior calamities should not be hazarded, and I ‘mot 
ly relinquished the satisfaction of voting for a measure which I hearti- 
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favoured, because the Minister bound 

Uae to support him against my conviction, 
with reference to contingent evil, would jar ges 
John Russell thus neutralized one vote which wou 
against him, and many other members have perhaps been in the same 

redicament as myself; but, highly as we respeet personal charac- 
F d his prad and Min- 
ter and honour, he has shaken our confidence in his prudence 
isterial ability, and gone far to convince his shattered and wavering 

arty that he is ready stern] and unqualifiedly to assert his own course 
ye ection, thougs & —s the vital interests of the codntry by his 

i ria: r . ; 
ar iabe we honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

March 20. C. LUSHINGTON. 


FARMING AT STRATHFIELDSAYE, 


On the border of North Hampshire lies the estate of Strathfieldsaye, 
the gift of a grateful country to the Duke of Wellington. We passed 
through it on our way into Berkshire, and, having made its condition 
and natural resources the subject of some inquiry, venture to include 
in this communication a brief outline of what we saw and heard there. 
We are the more enco d to do so because we have learnt hee 
which does not redound to the honour of his Grace as a landlord, an 
because in satisfying the public curiosity on a subject to which a pecu- 
liar interest attaches, we feel that we are only about to strengthen those 
sentiments of pride and veneration with which “‘ The Duke” has so long 

been regarded. We have also been actuated by the desire to place his 

Grace’s character in a new view before his countrymen—a view in which 

the example he has set will be most useful, as tending to teach the 

landed interest that he who holds the soil as his property must exe- 
cute those permanent improvements upen it, without which it cannot 
be made to yield its full increase, and be a source of profit to all con- 
cerned in its cultivation. The general quality of the land on the Strath- 
fieldsaye estate is a strong retentive clay, much in need of drainage, 
and requiring very careful and delicate management to render it pro- 
ductive. We found the farmers fully alive to the absolute necessity of 
tile drainage, and it is carried on very extensively at the Duke’s ex- 
pense. The operation considered next in importance for the improve- 
ment of the land is chalking, the advantage of which on soils like those 
of the Strathfieldsaye estate the farmers think cannot be overrated, 
though the great expense of carting several miles 20 tons, the quan- 
tity used for an acre, has hitherto limited its full application. By 
the opening of the railway from Reading to Basingstoke this difficulty 
has been greatly lessened, chalk being carried along the line, and 
delivered at convenient points, for half the former cost. In this im- 
provement also, as in that of drainage, his Grace takes the principal 
share, chalking the land of many of his tenants at his own cost. The 
nature of the soil renders it. under its present management, unsuitable 
for the feeding of stock. It is strictly corn land, wheat and beans be- 
ing the staple produce. The system of cultivation pursued is to plough 
up the clover lea after the second crop is consumed in autumn; thus 
exposing the furrow to the pulverizing effects of the frosts and thaws 
in winter; after which it receives a clean summer fallow, being re- 
peatedly ploughed and harrowed till it is brought into fine condition, 
when it is sown with wheat in October. After the wheat is reaped, 
the land lies untouched during the winter, and as soon as it is dry 
enough in spring a heavy complement of dung is spread upon it, 
whieh is a Te cag in, and the ground planted with beans ; 
the beans are dibbled in by women, who are employed by task-work, 
and who set the seed in rows, marked by a garden-line. During the 
summer, the land is carefully hoed between the rows, and after the 
bean crop has been removed it is ploughedand sown with wheat. After 
wheat follows barley, a portion of which is laid down with clover, the 
rest being reserved to be sown in the following spring with peas, of 
which an excellent variety, called the *« Victoria marrowfat,” isin great 
favour, selling at 40s. .a-quarter. The average produce of wheat is 
from 26 to 80 bushels per acre. From the nature of the land it is found 
very injurious to work it when wet, and agreat strength of horses is 
therefore kept to push forward the work in Tnveneaaan weather, a farm 
of 300 acres having as many as 16 work -horses upon it. The only 
other stock consists of a few milk cows, some colts, and a number of 
pigs, which are let loose in the yards. Stall-feeding is scarcely prac- 

tised, and when tried is found very unprofitable: but this is not sur- 
prising, as fattening oxen are, in one instance at least that we heard of, 
fed on etke and other substances, valued at 10s. 6d. a-week, foreach. 

animal. It is not to be sxpécted that such t Can leave a 

profit. The rent of land on the “trathfieldsaye estate is about 20s. an 
acre, the tithes being about 7s., and the poor-rates from 2s, 6d. to 3s! 
6d. The farm buildings present, for the most part, a great contrast to. 
what we saw in every other part of the county. His Grace, in this 

respect, has effected great improvements, and been at an immense out- 

lay. He has, whenever an opportunity arose, substituted for the crazy 

old struetures, half wood and half thatch, which formerly yielded an 

imperfect and dangerous shelter to the farmer’s produce and live stock, 

substantial edifices of brick and slate. He has not only given new 

farm buildings, but he has thoroughly renovated, or more properly 

speaking, rebuilt the greater number of the farmhouses. 

The cottages on the estate also have engaged his Grace’s attention, 
and shared in the distribution of his capital. Having had them fitted 
up so as toafford decent and comfortable homes for the fnbouring pe ula- 
tion, he has taken them all into his own hands, and thus secured the 
humbler classes on his estate from any exacting or unfair treatment in 
the important matter of rent. Each cottage has about a quarter of an 
acre of garden-ground attached to it, and.is let for 1s. a-week. For 
many years the Duke has, as we were informed, expended on the Strath- 
fieldsaye estate nearly the whole amount of its rental. Had the same 
liberal expenditure been made on a different soil, and under more fa- 
vourable circumstances in other respects, the results would have been 
still more visible than they now are to the eye of a stranger passing 
through the country ; but, even as matters stand, enough is observable 
to place his Grace in an honourable position among the list of improving 
and enlightened landlords. His Grace has, however, no great reason to 
think highly of the agricultural skill which the nation displayed in pur- 
chasing for him such an estate as Strathfieldsaye, an estate possessed of 
little natural beauty to recommend it, and with a soil so stubborn and 
unprofitable to cultivate, that it would break the heart of almost any 
proprietor but ‘* the Iron Duke” himself to carry out upon it extensive 
permanent improvements.— Times’ Agricultural Commissioners. 






me down, if I voted at all, 
or to give a vote which, 
conscience. Lord 

have been given 








CLARK MILs’ Equestrian SratTveE or Jackson.—In our rambles 
yesterday we paid a visit to Mr. Mills, and were by special favour per- 
mitted to view the plaster model of his beautiful and unique statue. 
Several descriptions of this admirable work of art have been published, 
but none of them can convey to the reader the thoughts and emotions of 
Wonder and surprise awakened by beholding the majestic and life-like 
creation of the gifted artist. ‘* The aspect of the horse,” says a very 
Judicious critic, * is at once fiery and graceful, while the iron will and 
indomitable energy of his rider are most faithfully expressed. The de- 
sign of this statue is original, in that it rests upon the hind feet of the 
horse, self poised, and without the aid of any extraneous support. This 

as never heretofore been successfully attempted. The equestrian statue 
? Peter the Great, which has attained a world-wide celebrity, as is 
ee familiar to our readers, is ingeniously sustained in its position 
by the tail of the horse and the folds of the serpent upon which he treads ; 
ae a Mills, by a nice distribution and adjustment of the weights of 
pr ifferent parts of his statue, is enabled to dispense with these adven- 
on = and the forms of both horse and rider, thus relieved from 
high ideal ao oan, are left with perfect freedom to display the 
sine — we are happy to perceive, has been equally successful in 
admirable wees in | , and little now remains for him to do ere his 
our ity ar ‘ction shall occupy its destined place, an ornament to 

an honour to the artistic genius of our country. The pre- 

Sent summer will probably realize this. 
this effort ya en excellent judges of the art that Mr. Mills has, in 
titling oa ’o aaa a work that will form the basis of a reputatiou en- 
hile aie siahach sae in the front rank of his profession ;and yet, 
been labouring for ee are attending the efforts of others, he has 
eurtoh hit in repute to produce a statue that can by possibility 
good keeping with his ieee: The price fixedu pon his labour was in 
work of which the great perience and obscurity; but he has produced a 
es wee might Log be proud. In view of this, 
on ~at it would be but even-handed justice 
the part of all who can maiee S*etification from witnessing a ng 
compensati Specimen of art, so to enhance his 
on cae tasks, at ym may pony. artist toenter with good heart up- 
18 art is to him not alone the sure 


pledge and guarant 
independence. ntee of future fame, but a reliable source of present 


We have seen it stated that Mr. Mills has possessed himself of a plas- 


She Atbton. 


ter cast of the head of the statesman of South Carolina, and an 
accurate measurement of his person. We are gratified to learn this; as 
we look forward with the hope of seeing the lofty form and stately 
mien of that distinguished man preserved in such a manner as will give 
to future generatious a just conception of the appearance of the man 
whose influence pervaded our nation through the changes and mutations 
of so many years.—- Washington Republic, April 17. 


Tue New Lorp Carer Justice or Encranv.— John Lord Camp- 
bell, the second son of a distinguished minister of the Scotch Kirk, was 
educated at the University of St. Andrew's, where he took the degree 
of M.A. He was called to the English bar by the Hon. Society of Lin- 
con’s Inn, in Michaelmas Term, 1806, and soon attained a considerable 
common law practice. From 1809 to 1816 he published a series of suc- 
cessful law reports, known as “Campbell's Nisi Prius Cases.” He travel- 
led the Western Circuit, where his indefatigable industry and his great 
forensic acumen soon gave him a leading position. His career was most 
prosperous. As an advocate, he in some measure resembled his fa- 
ther-lin-law, the late Mr. Scarlett (Lord Abinger, in his fame and 
good fortune. Few counsel were more successful in the obtaining of 
verdicts for their clients than Mr. Cambell; and with such a reputa- 
tion, his profits were naturally — great. It is said that in some years 
he made the largest income ever known at the common law bar. In 
1827 he became a King’s Counsel ; in 1832 he was appionted Solicitor- 
General, and received the honour of Knighthood. He was made Attorn+y- 
General in 1884, and retained that office (a short interval of retirement 
excepted) until 1841, when he was named Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and createda Peer. He held the Irish seal but for a short time, havin 
seceded from office with his party. On their return to power, he too 
& seat in the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster : and on the 
recent retirement of Lord Denman, he has been we Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench. Lord Campbell, during the 
term which ela from his retirement from the Irish Chancery to his 
assumption of the ermine of Chief Justice, has acted with incessant as- 
siduity as a judge in the Privy Council and in the House of Lords His 
‘* Lives of the Chancellors,” and of the Chief Justices, are also the fruits 
of that period of laborious leisure. Lord Cam ae two years 
older than Lord Denman, who has just retired from the Chief Justice- 
ship, bears every indication of a green old age. 

In the British Quarterly Review we find the following notice of the 
legal attainments of Lord Campbell :— 

‘« Campbell, though a better read lawyer than any man of the elder 
school, with the exception of Scott, Abbott, Sugden Holroyd, Richardson, 
Hullock, Park, Tindal, and Patterson, no one gift or attribute 
of the advocate. His person was awkward and — y; his counte- 
nance heavy, dull, and uni ive; there was “‘ the cheek of parch- 
ment and the eye of stone,” his voice was creaky and unmelodious ; his 
style—if style it could be called—bad, disjointed, and graceless. Though 
tolerable Latin scholar and able historian, the ex-leader of the a 
Oxford circuit had no pretensions to deep or elegant Seuning Yet by 
perseveringly plodding on, Lord Campbell, though as little brilliantly 
employed as any man we know, has risen to be Solictor and Attorney- 
General,to be Lerd Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and one of 
her Majesty’s Ministers ; and now, while we write, he aspires to be 
Chief Justice of the Queen’ s Bench.” 





ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 


QXTY FOURTH ANNIVERSARY.—The Anniversary Dinner will take place on Tues 
J day, the 23d instant, at the Astor House, at 5p.m. Members, and other persons, de- 
sirous of obtaining tickets, can procure them of the Stewards, Alfred Waller, ag 120 
Pear! Street, J.C. Wells, Esq., 17 Wall Street, John T. Walker, Esq., 53 Exchange Place, 
and Dr. J W. Bradshaw, 12 Warren Street ; also at the office of this paper. 
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Arrarrs at WasHincron.—The death of Mr. Calhoun has been 

followed by that of another individual, of no prominence, we believe, 
in public life, but over whose grave it was thought not unlikely that a 
wearisome contest might take place, similar to the memorable election 
of Speaker of the House of Representatives, with which the present 
sessiot of Congress commenced. Mr. Campbell, Clerk of the House, 
died on Saturday last, and prophets of evil announced a long protract- 
ed contest for his office. But the House had profited by experience, and 
after due honours paid to the dead, made choice of a successor, devoting 
to this business only Tuesday and a portion of Wednesday last, and the 
comparatively moderate number of nine ballots. The lot fell upon Mr. 
Young, a democrat, and late Commissioner of the Land Office. 
In the Senate of the United States important events have occurred, 
both personal and political; and as is apt to be the case, the attention 
of the public has been specially fastened on the former. The facts are 
so widely known that we shall put them into a few words, for the bene- 
fit of remote subscribers. Between Mr. Benton, of Missouri, and Mr. 
Foote, of Louisiana, there has been, and still is, a bitter feeling of ani- 
mosity, and many violent parliamentary contests have they had on the 
floor of the Senate Chamber. On Wednesday last, whilst the latter 
was making some strong, but not unusual personal remarks about the 
former’s conduct, Mr. Benton abruptly left his seat, and hastily ad- 
vanced upon Mr. Foote Mr Foote, (according to his own statement, 
solemnly declared) believed that Mr. Benton was about to attack him, 
and stepping out into the area in front of the Speaker's seat, he drew 
out and cocked a pistol. Mr. Benton was withheld, and Mr. Foote 
disarmed. There was much confusion; a scene took place described as 
indescribable, and great indignation was felt that the dignity of the Senate 
should have been lowered. Wecannot dwell upon the minute particu- 
lars of this scene, variously reported, but of which the main facts are 
agreed upon. A Committee has been appointed to report on the de- 
plorable event, which, nevertheless, in our humble opinion, will be for- 
gotten in a few days, unless the Committee recommend the infliction of 
summary punishment. The Senate has the power of thus vindicating 
its dignity, and may even, two-thirds concurring, expel a refractory 
member. We have no pleasure in dwelling on this topic, nor any in- 
clination to copy the numerous lectures read by the press, on the oe- 
casion. 

In spite, however, of the excitement produced, andin spite of the 
charges hanging over certain members of General Taylor’s Cabinet, 
relative to the passing of sundry doubtful claims on the Treasury, in 
which they are said to have a personal interest—an apparently de- 
cided step was taken on Thursday in the Senate on the long agitated 
question between the North and the South. It was determined by a vote 
of 30 to 22, to refer to an unfettered Committee of thirteen the various 
points at issue, the go-by being thus given to Mr. Benton and his 
friends, who desire that California should be forthwith admitted into 
the Union, and the Slavery question be left open for the future. 





Canapa.—We have noticed with regret that the Western journals 
contain lengthened and distressing accounts of heavy freshets that oc- 
curred in the latter part of the week before last, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Toronto, Hamilton, and Brantford. Sympathizing to 
the fallest extent with the sufferers, we do not give place to the details, 
because they are long since well known in the localities where they 
would be read with the greatest interest. A telegraphic communica- 
tion from Quebec, dated Wednesday, states that the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence is opened unusually early, three ships having arrived in 
port. 

The Lord Bishop of Toronto, bound on his pious mission, sailed 
from this port for Liverpool, in the Europa, Steamer, on Wednesday. 





OVERSTATING THE Case.—Able and energetic are the European di- 





plomatists of this young Republic; and probably, they sometimes out- 
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general their rivals, attached to the older Monarehies. Were it within 
our province, we should cheerfully award them, as occasion arises, all 
the laudation which is their due; and even if the triumphs were won at 
British expense, should trust to finding magnanimity enough to do it 
ungrudgingly. But it is a little too strong a dose for our liberality, to 
allow the following paragraph to continue longer in circulation without 
a word of comment—to be beaten might be no great matter, but sixty 
years at a bound is too much. 


It is stated that the Rev. Mr. Hastings of Boston has been appointed 
by Mr. Cass, Chaplain to the United States — at Rome, and the Govern- 
ment sanctions his preaching every Sunday at E.bassy—a concession which 
the English have been vainly endeavouring to obtain for the last sixty years. 


Whence this came, we cannot say; but it has travelled extensively 
the round of the press, and what is often repeated comes to be believed. 
The simple fact is, that the British, having no Embassy at Rome, have 
not been endeavouring, and have not been foiled in the effort, to establish 
an official Chaplain therein. For many years past, however, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England has regularly performed there the Epis- 
copal service of that Church, without let or hindrance ; although we do 
not know whether the anomalous government now established in the 
Papal city shows the same liberality on this point, that has been shown 
by a long line of Popes. Desirous to render justice to Mr. Cass, we 
must, however, in truth acknowledge that the British Chapel is outside 
the walls of Rome, and the American Legation being within, there is, 
pro tanto, an advantage. On the other hand, we remember well, that 
the former is close to the Porta del Popolo, the gate of the city which 
is within a very few minutes’ walk of the quarters wherein the British 
visitors congregate. We must therefore cut down Mr. Cass’s superior- 
ity, from sixty years, to at most six hundred yards—no great beating, 
taking into aecount that Great Britain has had no Ambassador to Rome 
since the days of James II., and that her State religion is diametrical- 
ly opposed to Papacy. 

Sr. Georce’s Day.—It is our pleasant duty, year by year, on the 
recurrence of this anniversary, to recall it to the recollection of our 
countrymen in this city and neighbourhood, and to exhort them to-as- 
sist inits commemoration. It is not easy to give point or freshness to 
such an exhortation ; and we can only express a hope that the plea of 
incessant occupation in commercial or professional pursuits not be 
too readily adopted as an excuse for non-attendance at the religious 
services of the day; and, at the same time, that a general dislike to 
crowded and public assemblages will not keep any away from the sub- 
sequent festive board. Who does not know how easily the conscience 
can accommodate itself to one’s convenience? Have we no readers 
who have flattered themselves, on this and similar occasions, that 
whether they were absent or present, whether they did ¢his or left that 
undone, no one would call in question their attachment to their native 
land, their reverence for its institutions, their delight in its associa- 
tions, their loyalty to its Sovereign? Ando far as it regards themselves, 
personally, they may be right. Nevertheless, we may ask ourselves 
whether it is not our manifest duty to show to those amongst whom we 
dwell, that neither absence nor lapse ef time can weaken our patriot- 
ism and our loyalty? These are not the days for apathy and indiffer- 
ence. Whilst cordially and kindly greeted here, and whilst extending 
far and wide the varied relations springing from commercial intercourse, 
we are watched also with envious eyes, and misrepresented by malig- 
nant tongues and pens. Let usnot wrap ourselves up too closely in our 
somewhat habitual self-complacency. Were we to publish one half of 
the abuse of d that comes under our eyes, in glancing at the 
journals of this country, seme of our countrymen would be 
For many redsong, we seldom touch this topic—mainly because it would 
be an endless ene-. The peint we would come to is this ; that it is better 
to live down than to write down scandal. One mode of effecting the 
former is to show the value we attach to the ties that bind us to our 








country, by sacrificing am hour of our time to a pubiic demonstration on 
its behalf. Englishmen are numbered here by tens of thousands ; 
what must Americans think of us, if St. George’s day can but draw us 
out of ourselves by scores, or perchance by hundreds ? 

It were, however, better in place of continuing this homily, that we 
reminded our readers of what is in store for them on Tuesday next- 
The members of the St. George’s Society will assemble at two o’clock at 
the Astor House, for the usual despatch of business; and when des- 
patched, for the purpose of walking in procession to Trinity Church , 
the use of which has been most kindly granted. The afternoon ser- 
vice will be read by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright ; an address will be de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Vinton, the eloquent Orator of last year ; and 
an anthem will be chaunted by a full and complete choir, accompanied 
by Dr. Hodges on the organ. 

As for the dinner at the Astor House, at half-past five, we really ro- 
commend those who desire to be present, to lose no time in procuring 
their tickets. We have reason to believe that there will be an unusual- 
ly fuli attendance, and that amongst the guests present will be Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the present representative of Queen Victoria in the 
United States, and the Hon. George Bancroft, ex-Minister from the 
U.S. to the Court of St. James. This is the first occasion on which the 
Society has held its annual dinner at the Astor House, and of what the 
worthy hosts can and will do for the comfort of their guests it were 
superfluous to speak. : 





*. 
; 


Joun WILson, THE Vocauist.—Amid the strife and of po- 
litical agitation, it is agreeable to put on record a movement making 
towards suitably honouring one of the dead, whose name is associatod 
with harmony, and not with discord. ,1t will be remembered that 
Wilson, the admirable singer and illustrator of Scottish song, was sud- 
denly cut off in his prime, last summer, at Quebec. There, in the beau- 
tiful new cemetery near that picturesque city, his remains lie buried. 
It is proposed by some of his friends, and by some levers of the charm- 
ing music that he aided to familiarise, to erect a suitable monument or 
tablet to his memory. The project, we believe, originated in Montreal : 
at least, we derive our information from that quarter, and a Committee 
has been there formed for the purpose of gathering subscriptions to 
this end. We note the names of Sir James E. Alexander, A.D.C , and 
of some prominent citizens in the list. By an advertisement in another 
column, it will be seen that poor Wilson’s friends in New York res- 
pond to the appeal made to them; and considering that there are here 
a St. Andrew’s Society, and a Burns Club, and many hundreds of ad- 
mirers of the deceased, we believe that the response, in @ pecuniary 
point of view, will be a loud one. 

We particularly approve the adoption by the Committees of a maxi - 
mum subscription, of moderate amount. The uncertainty as to what 
should be given, and the desire to avoid a rivalry of purses, often com- 
bine to make collections limited. It is to be observed also, that this 
movement is the more creditable to the parties concerned, inasmuch as 
the monument to be erected will not be under their own eyes. We 
will gladly receive any contributions sent us for this laudable object. 





Proresson Wesster’s Famity.—In some remarks lately penned, 
on the late trial for murder in Boston, we took occasion to express the 
deepest sympzthy with these most unfortunate persons, We are glad 
to learn that their sorrow will not probably be aggravated by pecu- 
niary embarrassments, a sum amounting to $20,000 ha been already 
collected for their benefit. To the subscription it is said that the late 





Dr. Parkman’s family have liberally contributed. 
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~Aworter CANDIDATE FOR ELocurion Any Lavre.s.—Readings 
of Shakspeare have grown much in public favour, aud the competitors 
for the palm of superiority are manyandearnest. On Mentey <a > 
Miss Kimberly, a young American lady and a stranger in New “+4 , 
makes her first appeal to one of our cfitical audiences, by reading * 2 
meo and Juliet.” The time and place are advertised elsewhere ; an 
we commend the occasion to the notice of readers, because Miss Kim- 
berly has received, during the last few months, the most flattering tes- 
timonials to her merits from the press of the South and West. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
(This letter, due in time for last week’s paper, was only received on Sunday ur 


vanes Toronto, ayes 9, 1850. 
Gil f this morning announces that the Hon. Mr. Merritt, (as 
I eT eatee in he last) has egy ay! the office of Chief 
Commissioner of the Board of Public Works ; but instead of conjoining 
it with the Presidency of the Executive Council, it would appear that 
he vacates the latter office, which, associated with the Assistant Com- 
p of Public Works, is to be conferred on a Lower Canadian 
tleman, not named by the demi-official journal. The organ takes 
credit for the salary of one office yn en by this arrangement, and 
the public are well content to see the Ministry learning lessons in re- 
trenchment from their recent defeat in Halton. Mr. Merritt, though 
nly shifting from one office to another, has, it appears, to undergo the 
pe of a re-election, but of this he need not fear the result, for the 
County of Lincoln would be ungrateful indeed to its greatest benefactor, 
when it refuses its —- to the earnest and successful advocate and 

tor of the Welland Canal. _ 

‘othe names already given as likely to be selected from Lower Ca- 
nada, for the office indicated above, rumour has added those of Mr. 
Dumas, member for Leinster, and Mr Cauchon, member for Montmor- 
eney, both somewhat juvenile lawyers, and not precisely suitable addi- 
tions to the Council Board. Could the Ministry persuade the Hon. 
Mr. Caron to take the two appointments, they would add greatly to 
their moral weight with the az | but it is understood that the 
learned gentleman’s objections to leave Quebec are insuperable. A 
Lower Canadian appointment to the Executive Conncil will balance 
matters with Western Canada, as each will then have four members at 
the Board. : 

- The Lord Bishop of Toronto takes his departure for New York to- 
morrow, and will embark for England on the 17th inst. by the Europa. 
As already noticed in my correspondence, the venerable diocesan, 
though a septuagenarian, proceeds to England to protest — the 
Act of Parliament, destroying the religious character of the | 8 
College; and failing success in that matter, to obtain aid to his pro- 
j Church University, and for which subscriptions are rapidly 
progressing here, as you will see from the following :— 

The subscriptions tothe Church University set on foot by the Bishop of To- 
ronto, amount already to £20,191 17s. 6d., in money, land, and Building Society 
stock ; besides 2640 acres of land and two town lots, not valued. Among the 
recent subscriptions we notice the handsome donation uf £1700 by Mr. Enoch 
Turner, of Toronto, viz., £200 in money, and £1500 in land. 

By the Presbyterian, the organ of the Church of Scotland in Canada, 
it would appear that this influential body also disapproves of the Minis- 
terial measure of last Session, and will have nothing to say to the God- 
less University of Toronto. Having a Royal Charter for their enren 
sity of Queen’s College, its managers carrying it on as before 
at ton, and rely confidently on being supported by their adherepts, 
in their sacrifice of profit, to assert great principles. In their state- 
ments, they give seven reasons of objection to the new Ministry Act; 
I make two brief quotations, as an index to the general spirit of this 
forcible and convincing document :— 

1<The irreligious character of the act referred to. Not only is the teaching 
of The prohibited in the University of Toronto, but all forms of Divine 
worship, all public prayer, everything that can remind either Professors or 
we owe to Him,—of our responsibility and ob- 


not even a belief in the existence of God, there is noth- 
in the act to prevent infidels, atheists, or persons holding the most dangerous 


ife when evil imp are most likely jo be made on their 


minds. 











this port, died here on Saturday week. His successor has not yet been 
appointed, but it is to be hoped that the Executive will not be guided 
by party considerations in selecting a person to fill an office so impor- 
tant to the community. The “government of a party” 
which is considered so essential to the working of free institutions does 
not require the infliction on the country of mere partizans wholly un- 
qualified for the positions to which they aspire. Mr. Hall was univer- 
sally esteemed, and his death has occasioned much regret. 

Col. Prince has been called to account by the Government for writin 
his letter recommending the Independence of Canada. It is suppos 
he will be deprived of his silk gown as Queen’s Counsel, and his com- 
missions as Colonel of Militia and Justice of Peace, which I think will 
be a blunder. 

The Megantic election is to take place on the 26th instant. There 
are no less than four candidates in ike field, but what their politics are 
I dont know, further than that they all call themselves by the indefi- 
nite name of “Liberal.” Thestruggle will be between Mr. Layfield, 
a resident farmer, and Mr. Ross, a Quebec lawyer. Mr. Ross is a very 
able man, but his being a lawyer will tell against him. 


The following items of news will be of interest to your commercial 
and other readers :— 


“ We have learnt from what we consider most excellent authority, that the 
Executive Government intend bringing in a Bill for the improvement of the chan- 
nels in the different rapids from Prescott to Montreal, with the view of making the 
St. Lawrence as safe as it is the most speedy route from the Lakes to the Ocean. 
That this noble river is soon destined tobecome the great highway tor the Wes- 
tern States is evident to every one, and we are well pleased to see the remarks 
in the Report of the Board of Trade which relate to this interesting subject, and 
which we to day publish—Tne Rory O'Morr—As many of oar subscribers are 
interested in the Rory O’More’s passengers, for California, we are authorised to 
state, that Mr. Stevenson received a telegraphic despatch last night stating, that 
that vessel arrived at Valparaiso, 14th Feb. last—all well—an incredibly short 

assage of 45 days round Cape Horn, and three months and two days from Que- 
bec. We understand that the Government have despatched, to the Collector at 
Quebec, blank licenses for foreign vessels to proceed to Montreal with cargo or 
in ballast. In this instance the Ministry certainly deserve credit for the prompti- 
tude with which they have acted, and it opens to Montreal all the advantages 
given to other seaports under the navigation laws. The recent orders in Couucil 
respecting the inland coasting trade have been rescinded, and others are publish- 
ed which are more consonant with public opinion.—Advices were received by a 
a iv this city, on Monday last, stating that the Propeller Western Mil- 
er will leave Toronto on or about the 20th inst., with 2500 barrels flour, and will 
proceed direct to Halifax. She will leave Quebec about the 26th, and will offer 
a comfortable conveyance for passengers going to Halifax. We understand she 
will be prepared to take freight and passengers at Halifax for Quebec or any of 
the intermediate ports.” 

The Legislatures of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have taken 
steps to secure Free Trade between the British North American Colo- 
nies, which they are also desirous of extending to the British West In- 
dies. Would that this were the commencement of a great scheme of 
one Federal Union of the British empire, from Indus to the Pole! 

The following letter addressed to one of our city papers puts an end 
to the hope lately held out that Sir John Franklin had at last been dis- 
covered. * 

Lord Elgin has offered a prize of One Hundred Pounds sterling to 
**the exhibitor or exhibitors of the best specimen or specimens of Cana- 


dian produce or industry,” to be exhibited at the Grand Industrial 
Congress. | Ab? 





*The letter is from Sir George Simpson to the Editor of the Pilot. We omit it, because our 
—< are already aware that the reports alluded to were entirely without foundation. — 


PAusic. 


Irauian Opera at Nisio’s.—We are a good-natured people, we 
are ; amiable, very ; yes, to the last degree. We are gulls, veritable 
gulls. We stand with our mouths wide open, ready and willing to 
swallow every thing that is offered us. Not that we would insinuate» 
that if the first dose is very nauseous we would quite willingly submit to 
its repetition ; we have too much good taste and critical judgment for 
that. But our good nature blinds us to a sense of what is really due to 
us, and we pass over one thing for the sake of another. We are led to 
this reflection upon the easy temper of the audiences of New York, by 








7.—The manner in which the new measure has been received by the country, 
no hopes of its ultimate success. All the most influential denominations 

five declared themselves most decidedly opposed to lye wees . 

of the Church of Scotland, ae Sa i icion and dis- 
Tike. I @ measure so utter! qpecend to nsiacioniags so repugnant 
to the princi and practice of Presbyterianism, could never be expected to 
secure their co.fidence. The Church of Scotland has always held that educa 
tion, from its lowest to its stage, ought to be on religion. upon 
which all the real prosperity of individuals and nations depends. 

The all-engrossing subject of conversation here is the damage caused 
y the destructive of Thursday last. The task of abridging the 
details furnished the local papers is ter than [ can attempt with the 
limited time at my disposal. I send you, however, two of the most 

accounts of this fearful calamity, which will afford you the 
mean? of recording its principal incidents, should you deem it co" 


MonTrEAL, 15th April, 1850. 
For the last four or five days we have had weather more like Decem- 
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veral inches. Nevertheless, the battle of the elements is somewhat in 
favour of Spring, which is advancing by slow but sure steps. Yester- 
day two ers came into port from their winter eee some 
twelve or fifteen miles down the river, and the steamers plying between 
Laprairie and this city, have also come upfrom the same place. The 
cars on the Laprairie and St. John’s Railroad have been running for 


some time, the Lachine Railroad opens to-day. The navigation 
from Kingston to Coteau du Lac is open, but, lower, it is not, and the 
ice is still firm in the Beauharnois Lachine Canals, which, however, 


could goon be cleared out by letting the water in. Lake St. Peter is 
ice-bound, but a day or two of fine weather would set itfree. Schooners 
have arrived at Quebec from Pontneuf, a considerable distance below 


that place, and they r the river free of ice. 
The last published 1 Gazette contains the expected Proclama- 
tion conv the Provincial Parliament for the despatch of business 


on the 14th of May. The vacant Commissionerships of Public Works 
which have so much dissension and some scandal kave been fill- 
edup. Mr. Merritt, the President of the Executive Council, vacates 
Office for that of Chief Commissioner, and Mr. Bourret, a member 
of the lative Council, and lately Mayor of this city, takes the 
vacated by Mr. Merritt, and at the same time performs the duty 

of Assistant Commissioner of Public Works, without receiving any 
salary for the last named office. So far, Mr. Cameron and the ‘ Clear 
ts,” have beaten the Ministry from the position assumed by them, 
when Mr. Wetenhall was appointed, I fear the Ministry are losing 
their hold on the country—I say I fear this, not that the present men 
being in or out of office is a matter in which I have any feeling or in- 
terest, but I dread the confusion that wouldarise from there being no 


hope of replacing them from the ranks of any existing party, in the 
M 
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state of our affairs. The Conservatives could not now form a 
inistry that would stand a week, nor do I think an appeal to the 
country would much strengthen them. They require time to fill up the 
breach made in their ranks by the Annexation movement, which, though 
of itself contemptible enough, has been the worst blow the Conserva- 
tives of Canada ever received. It, for a time, though unjustly, as far 
as the great body of the party is concerned, weakened the prestige of 
that high spirit of geo which, like the King’s name, was to them a 
tower of strength. repeat, then, that, in my opinion, the Conserva- 
ivecs are to take the Government into their own hands, and 
a coalition with the ‘‘Clear Grits” or the Annexationists, is out of 
the question. Their true policy is that followed by Sir Robert 
after the passing of the Reform Bill—form the old party on a new ba- 
sis, and refuse as he did, until they find themselves strong enough 
to do so with honour to themselves and benefit to the country. As for 
a “Clear Grit” or Ancexation Ministry, the first is very far from 
such a goal, and the other is of course entirely out of the question. 
Neither do I think that they could combine for any such purpose, as this 
would constitute the “Clear Grits” Annerationists,—a metamorphosis 
which they know would all but destroy them, by taking from them 
nine-tenths of their supporters. But whether or not, both together 
will scarcely command half-a-dozen votes in the present House of As- 
sembly ; and none, as far as I know, in the Legpesizs Council. Mind, 
however, that I am still strong in the faith thet no Ministry, except 
by some misrule, can continue in office for a longer period than four 
years. The appointments to office alone will destroy any party in pow- 
er within that space of time. A Canadian Government is like Antus 
—torn to pieces by their own hungry partizans. 
Mr. Hall, who has for many years been Collector of Customs for 


the performances of the Havanna Opera Company. It is not our inten- 
tion, because it would be unjust, to find fault with the Company ; it is 
® good company, in some respects the best we have ever had in the city; 
but having praised the Company, what shall we say to the appoint- 
ments? In a concert room we are willing to receive the music for the 
music’s sake ; but in a theatre we expect that some attention will be 
paid to other departments besides the music. How these natural ex- 
pectations have been fulfilled at Niblo’s, many of our readers well 
know. In .Vorma, for instance, we were presented with a new reve- 
lation of the manners, habits, costumes, and habitations of the ancient 
Britons, that simple and primitive people. We thought that their altar 
of worship was the unhewn stone; that their temples were the secret 
groves of the sacred oak, which even the conquering Romans respected. 
Instead of these, we are introduced to variegated landseapes and fairy 
structures, of which the simplest ornaments are porphyry columns with 
golden capitals! Ifthere be any charm in the completeness of scenic 
illusion, it is totally neglected at Niblo’s Theatre. 

The Jmpressario of this Company is an immensely wealthy man ; he 
has no use for his artists for a few months, and so he kindly lends them 
tous. We are obliged to him; would pay well for the favour ; but he 
treats us worse than the menageries that visit the city now and then 
for the purpose of making money ; these, at least, are perfect in their 
ensemble. We do no not see any just reason why we should be treated 
worse than the Havannese; Signor Marty knew, months ago, that his 
company would visit New York, and he ought to have had at least half- 
a-dozen scenes prepared for us Northern barbarians; doubtless, the 
resident manager would have taken them off his hands at a fair valua- 
tion, so that in the end they would have cost him next to nothing. 

Verdi’s Gothic opera, Attila, was produced on Monday evening toa 
very crowded house; it was repeated on Tuesday to a very slender 
audience, which is very decisive as to its merits. Verdi’s compositions 
have all the prestige of foreign fashionable sanction (a mighty dictum 
here); but we suppose we are not refined enough to understand all 
their beauties. At all events, the only one to which the public takes 
kindly is Ernani, and to this they are half tickled and half hood- 
winked: a few pretty melodies accomplish the first, and two or three 
dramatic situations and mighty crashes effect the second. -ttila is a 
faded patchwork; the borrowed materials are multifarious, but Verdi 
has so besmeared them that their identification is difficult. The most 
inveterate air-hunter cannot detect more than one pleasing melody, 
which is of itself sufficient cause for the unpopularity of the opera. It 
is hardly necessary to say more about it, for we do not expect that 
it will be repeated. 

Signorina Tedesco was in better voice than during her last sojourn 
among us, and sang really well. Marini was the hero, and sang 
finely, and acted with all the wild dash in keeping with the character. 
In his dress he presented a sort of connecting link between the dark 
and the semi-refined ages; down to his knees he was the dark ages all 
over, barbaric in dress, and horribly terrific in face; but his dainty 
French boots gave evidence of a very advanced state of pedal cultiva- 
tion. Signor Lorini well sustained the favourable opinion we ex- 
pressed of him in our last number. The chorus and orchestra were 
excellent, with the exception of the fault we stated last week—their 
excessive loudness. In either department we are rarely gratified by a 
piano ; there is little relief, for there is no)contrast save from loud to 
louder. Mechanical perfection in execution is far less desirable than 
rigid attention to artistic effects; and in this excellence, Maretzek’s 
company, by his judicious direction, was far superior to the company 
now pefforming at Niblo’s. 

The opera of Lucrezia Borgia was produced on Thursday evening, 








in which Signora ngela Bosio and Signora Caroline Vietti appeared, 


but we were unable to attend this performance. We shall notice thes. 
ladies in a future article. No opportunity has yet been offered for the 
simultaneous appearance of theprincipal artistes of the company. By; 
we understand that next week the first tenor, Salvi, will appear wit} 
Stefanoni and Marini, so that we shall at length be able to judge of 
the full strength of the troupe. The house on Thursday was fully an 
fashionably attended. 

Concert or Paun Rovuirz.—We are at length enabled to announce 
the concert and the first appearance of M. Paul Roultz. This intere.,, 
ing event will take place at the Tabernacle, on Thursday evening nex; 
the 25th inst. We do not wish to forestall public opinion, but we ar, 
bound to state from personal knowledge that the reports of his e:ctraoy. 
dinary powers are by no means exaggerated. He executes suci won. 
ders upon the violin that we are surprised ; and we cannot but beliey 
that the public will share in our surprise and admiration. He does not 
depend entirely upon his marvellous execution for success, but will per- 
form at his concert some of that classical music which is the test of ster. 
ling excellence. M. Roultz will be vocally assisted by Mrs. Kdwarq 
Loder, and there will be a novel featurein the programme, in the shape 
of an extemporaneous performance upon the organ by Mr. W. A. Kin 
the celebrated organist of Grace Church. The instrumental portion 
will be conducted by Mr. G. Loder. 

Tue Jenny Linn Concert Hatxi.—The various rumours which 
have been floating about for the past month or so, are at last set at rest. 
The arrangements for building the Hall are definitively concluded, ay) 
the ground has been broken. The site of the building is on Mr. La- 
farge’s property, opposite Bond Street. The builder is Mr. Tripler, 
who will es have the leasing of the building. It will be of vast dj- 
mensions, but the contractor should bear in mind that there are byt 
few Jenny Linds; and should so arrange the hall, that it can be closed 
in and used for concerts, at which moderately numerous audiences may 
be expected to attend. 

We have reasonable assurance that, in addition to the celebrities wh) 
will arrive with Madle. Lind, the great composer, Meyerbdeer, will ac- 
company her. The interest he takes in his pupil, and his desire to sce 
this —_ induce this visit, which will be strictly of a private na- 
ture. Could not the great Verdi be induced to come, and bring sone 
of his brazen scores along with him ? 


Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—The present engagement of Collins at this house |1:, 
proved one of the most successful hits of the season. His old list of characters 
have been played with undiminished atttaction and delight to a succession 0! 
crowded audiences, who have appeared to relish those oft repeated pieces, wiju 
that zest of appetite which grows by what it feeds upon. 

On Thursday evening the promised new Drama, called Zrish Honour ! or 
Dublin Days in 1765, was produced, and met with the usual favour, that any 
piece written up to Collins’s peculiar style of acting, is sure to receive. Th 
Author has evidently taken the measure of the actor, and jhe piece fits him to a 
hair. The plot seems to have been taking from Lever’s popular novel, entiied 
The Knight of Gwynne, skilfully curtailed of all unnecessary details that wou!d 
interfere with making Major Bagena\ O' Daly the prominent feature, and main 
pivot of the action. The whole interest rests on plots and contrivances of the 
Major in circumventing the echemes of the steward, (Mr. Thompson) and his 
confederate, Malachi Crock, the Attorney, (Whiting.) The dialogue is not very 
remarkable for its point, butthere are occasional sallies of wit, which entrusted 
to Collins lose none of their effect in the delivery. The situations are nearly al! 
of them broadly farcical. They serve the purpose of making the spectator 

laugh, and according to the high authority of Oliver Goldsmith, that is the true 
test of successful comedy. Judged by this standard, Zrish Honour bids fair to 
become a stock piece. 


Burton's THeatre.—The oracular Mr. Paff in “The Critic’ says that 
“ when they agree on the stage, it is wonderfal how unanimous they are.” The 
same sage remark may be applied to the public when i¢ agrees on any remarka- 
ble stage attraction. That singular piece, “‘the Serious Family,” has filled 
Burton’s Theatre nightly for nearly four months. This evening the one hun- 
dredth represertation is to be celebrated with what the bills term a “Grand 
Gala’ in honour of the occasion. 


Astor Orera Hovse-—Miss Julia Dean. That seting, in the higher de- 
partments of the art, is suffering a gradual decline, must be perceprible to any 
habitual playgoer of twenty or thirty years’ standing The youthful aspirant (0 
histrionic fame, in the present day, has but few models to study from. Te 
school of acting, so called, is well nigh extinct. The inventive genius and tos: 
of the novice must supply the absence of the once reverenced standard autho:i- 
ties; or models are followed, which are themselves defective in all the higher 
attributes of art'stical excellence. Under these disadvantages, it is not surpri: 
ing that we witness the dearth of striking instances of great talent among young 
artists ; nor is it to be wondered at that even the scinti/lations of genius, wien 
developed in any new aspirant, should be eagerly magnified into the bright co- 
rascations which are alone the properties of the rarest ornaments of the stage. 
This is a species of amiable delusion indulged in by us all, in cases where “the 
wish is father to the thought.” The lover of the Drama, in the desire to see a 
cherished amusement flourish, is ready to hail every fresh advent of reputed 
Dramatic talent with acclamation, because it is likely to minister to Iris favourie 
recreativn. 

We preface with the above somewhat trite remarks our notice of the re-a) 
pearance in New York of MisssJulia Dean, the distinguished young “ W ester 
Star,” because they are peculiarly applicable to this young Lady’s especial case. 
About four years since Miss Dean made a very successful debut at the Bowery 
Theatre, where she was received with acclamations by the warm-hearted and 
unsophisticated frequenters of that popular establishment. Her subsequent! 
career through the Southern and Western States has been a series of ti: 
umphant successes, as crowded audiences have applauded, and the press bas 
warmly eulogized her efforts; and she returns among us with the repatation of 
being one of the first actresses now upon the American stage. 

We have seen Miss Dean as Evadne, as Bianca in“ Fazio,” and as Juliz 
in “ The Hanchback,” and although we cannot perhaps share, to the full exten', 
the enthusiasm manifested by her distant admirers, yet we feel bound to render 
our tribute to the talent and genius she actually does possess. She has wonder: 
fully improved in all the mechanical essentials of her art—indeed tuo much 8°, 
for the mechanism is carried too far—whilst in her power of expressing the passion® 
she has made equal advances. It is in this latter faculty that we detect hier 
latent genius. She isthrilling at times in her delineation of strong emotion. She 
can be playfultoo, or touehing and tender, as the occasion demands, and that too 
naturally. Her chief faults arise, we conceive, from the causes we touched upo” 
in our opening remarks. Mias Dean has received her stage education, and lias 
adopted her impressions of dramatic art, in a false and imperfect school. This 
has overlaid her acting with mannerisms and errors which must impede her suc- 
cess with strictly critical audiences. Her chief defect is, the now common fault 
of the stage—attitudinizing in her speeches, even when the passion or emotio? 
demands an apparent entire forgetfulness of self. Her acting indeed is a contia- 
uous series of fine poses. This destroys its reality, and consequently its truthful: 
ness. She has also adopted a monotonous chanting delivery of poetical passages: 
and a frequent abrupt transition of tones, which break up all keeping, and are 4° 
structive of any true rendering of the meaning of language. It is, at the same times 
to be observed, that we have seldom seen a young actress of decided promis, 
more difficult to analyze in her performance, than is Miss Dean. One moment, 
she carries you away by a flash of unmistakeable genius, and the next, you fee! 
constrained to lament that she has adopted errors, the most annoying to ali lovers 
of true taste in dramatic representation. f 

Miss Dean has the advantages of extreme youth, an elegant person, and grace 
fal and lady-like manners. She evidently possesses genius of no common order. 
These together form a capital for a young artist, that should lead on to fortunes 
We send our novitiate painters and sculptors to Europe to study the relics . 
the masters. It is just such a process that Miss Dean requires. There are st!’ 
lingering on the stage, in London and Paris, models of high art. The careful 
study of these unquestionable master spirits of histrionic perfection would as- 
suredly eradicate the false impressions Miss Dean has unconsciously acquired 
Her own native genius would preserve her from servile imitation, and she would 
return to us, one of the brightest ornaments of her native boards. We should 
notice that the benefit and last appearance of this talented young actress take 











place this evening. 
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‘Notices of New Works. 


Tur Ways or THE Hovr. By J. Fenimore Cooper. New York. 
1250, Putnam.—This is a remarkable tale, and is published at a re- 
markable time. Its main incident is a trial for murder, wherein the 
heroine is convicted on circumstantial evidence alone, that evidence be- 
ing disproved in toto. Those who like to trace out resemblances, de- 
signed or accidental, will probably be carried back to the recent case in 
Boston, the similarity, however, being more general than particular. 
In Mr. Cooper’s tale, the party tried deliberately keeps back the evi- 
dence which would procure her acquittal, from fantastic and complicat- 
ed notions too long to enter upon, withholding it until after her convic- 
tion, with the apparent purpose of making April fools of Judge and Jury, 
and of furnishing @ peg for the author to hang his arguments apon. A 
variety of characters are grouped about the principal actor, some of 
whom are ably developed; but so far as persons and scenes are concern- 
ed, tales equally as clever are abundant amongst the writers of works 
of fiction, and the recorded annals of crime furnish instances equally 
striking of the false impressions sometimes conveyed by means of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The noteworthy feature in this book is the bold 
ground taken against trial by Jury, under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, for which Mr. Cooper contends that it is fearfully ill-adapted. 
Mr. Cooper also touches, without any fastidious delicacy, upon the enor- 
mous and pernicious influence that popular opinion exercises in the 
administration of criminal justice. In addition to this, the unconstrain- 
ed license of the press, the anti-rent movement in some parts of this 
State, the crying out for the rights of women, the facilities for divorce, 
and some other social peculiarities of the times are unsparingly amathe- 
matized by our author. Whether his countrymen will quietly submit 
to the odium which he throws upon their rural population, newspapers 
and reviews will show. His sketches of the country lawyers are ex- 
ceedingly vivid, and if one half of his assertions be true, we who are 
cooped up in cities may congratulate ourselves on the fact. All large 
communities gathered together are liable to the infliction of Dodsons, 
Foggs, Sharps, Gammons, and Quirks; but Mr. Cooper has unhoused, 
and we hope exaggerated, a rustic class, who scruple not to carry 
their chicaneries and perjuries into matters that affect human life. 
We commend Messrs. Williams & Timms to the calm consideration of 
their countrymen—a few short extracts would neither do justiee to the 
cleverness of Mr. Cooper’s portraits, nor to the disgusting character of 
those painted. How far the village of ‘‘ Biberry” points to any parti- 
cular locality, we do not know. Perhaps, also, no village or county 
town may care to take up the cudgels against Mr. Cooper, lest the pro- 
verb of the “ cap fitting” be applied: we confess, however, that we look 
for some eloquent vindication against his general charges, and some 
lively indignation on the part of the ultra-democratic press. That the 
evil effect of elective offices, and consequent pandering to public feelings, 
reaches even the high functionaries of the law, is more than hinted in 
the following passage. It should be observed that the defendant in the 
case alluded to is a young woman, supposed to be rich and accomplish- 
ed, certainly young, fair, and prepossessing, but tainted with the un- 
popular odour of aristocracy, or what is so mis-called. The District 
Attorney's opening speech at this girl’s trial for murder is under no- 
tice; our author says, A 


After pursuing this vein some time longer, the worthy functionary of the state 
showed a little of that cloven foot which seems to grow on all, even to the clean 
est hee's, who look to the popular voice for preferment. No matter who the man 
is, rich or poor, young or old, foolish or wise, he bows down before the idol of 
Numbers, and there worships. Votes, being the one thing wanted, must be bought 
by sacrifices on the altar ef conscience. Now it is by wild, and half the time 
impracticable schemes of philanthropy, that while they seem to wurk good to 
the majority, are quite likely to disregard the rights of the minority ; now they 
are flourishes against negro slavery, or a revolution in favour of the oppressed 
inhabitants of Crim-Tartary, of the real state of which country we are all as ig- 
norant as its inhabitants are ignorant of us ; now, it's an exemption law, to enable 
& man to escape fromthe payment of his just debts, directly in the teeth of the 
conn poles, not to say morality, that if'a man owe he should be made to pay as] 
as he oe eaything to do it with ; now, it is a hymn in praise of a liberty that the 
per tnyers © sae gheap pone nor cares to ree + we farther than may suit bie own 

patr ; w, it is some other of the ti 
the designing to delude the masses and advance + then — ee 

On this oceasion the District Attorney was very cautious, but he showed the 
cloven foot. He paid a passing tribute to the god of Numbers, worshipped be- 
fore the hierarchy of votes. “ Gentlemen,” he continued,“ like myself, you are 
plain, unpretending citizens, Neither you, nog your wives and daughters, speak 
in foreign tongues, or play on foreign instruments of music. We have been bronght 
up in republican simplicity [God bless it! say ~we, could we ever meet with it,] 
and lay no claims to superiority of any sort. Our place is in he body of the na- 
tion, and there we are content toremain. We shall pay ng respect to dress, ac- 
complishments, foreign languages, or foreign music; but, the evidence sustaining 
us, will show the world that the law frowns as well on the great as on the little ; 
on the pretending, as well as on the unpretending.”’ 

As these grandiose sentiments were uttered, several of the jurors half rose from 
their seats, in the eagerness to hear, and looks of approbation passed from eye 
toeye. This was accepted as good republican doctrine ; no one there seeing, or 
feeling, as taste and truth would have shown, that the real pretension was on the 
side of an exaggerated self-esteem, that prompted to resistance ere resistance we3 
necessary, under the influence of, perhaps; the lowest passion of human nature— 
we allude toenvy. Witha little more in the same vein, the District Attorney 
concluded his opening. 


Juries come in for much animadversion. We are told strange teles 
of the manner in which they are doctored sometimes, before they are 
brought into Court, and are sometimes hocussed in it, by the sharp 
—_ of criminal law. Of the system itself Mr. Cooper thus 
Speaks : 


It is the fashion to extol the institution of the jury. Our own experience, by 
no seene trifling, as foreman, as suitor, and as a disinterested spectator, does not 
ac us to coincide in this opinion. A narrative of the corrupt, misguided, partial, 
prejudiced, or ignorant conduct that we have ourselves witnessed in these bodies, 
would make a legend of itsown. The power that most misleads such men, is one 
unseen by themselves, half the time, and is consequently so much the more dan- 
serous. The feelings of neighbourhood, political hostility, or party animosities, 
bo among the commonest evils that justice has to encounter, when brought in con- 
pe with tribunals thus composed. ‘Then come the feelings engendered by social 
- . es, an inexhaustible e ofevil passi Mary Monson had been teld of the 
8 she ran from that source; though she had also been told, and with zreattruth, 
pore mach of the spirit of God still remainsin the hearts and minds of men, 
—- maar & majority of those who were to be the arbiters of her fate conscien- 
pot and careful in a capital case. Perhaps, as a rule, the singularity of his sit 
‘on, with a man who finds himself, for the first time, sitting as a juror in a trial 


raf ign life, is one of the most available correctives of his native tendencies 


, If this “Ways of the Hour” be generally read, it will inevitably 
raw forth much criticism. We pretend but to notice it, en passant. 





Tae Parmer’s Guive To Screntiric AND PracticaL AGRICUL” 
TURE By H. Stephens. New York, 1850. L. Scott & Co.—Far- 
ns of old had a very decided contempt for book-knowledge; but 
di he'aun is fast wearing away, and the publication, of which 
anc erent is before us, will, we hope, materially aid in opening 
deounan ~ eir own interests. This vade mecum for the cultiva- 
‘inde Ademitaa om new edition of an English work of high repute, now 
fai to them b . American purchasers, and rendered eminently use- 
aa fans by : addition of copious and very valuable local notes 
College. What — the able pen of Professor J. P. Norton, of Yale 
fact that this sedis from olden times is revealed in the double 
that to him, » year or ye ls “e Professor of Scientific Agriculture,” and 
of £50 for a sibiabis Since, the Highland Society awarded a prize 
which fact may be Marcus of the English oat, a record of 
practical education here a “4 ite Transactions! The progress, both of 
Seen in this allusion to he cr 1~> shea Ubevelity, may be clearly 
‘ask, How far the Scotch qualifications of Professor Norton for his 

cotch system of agriculture and farming is adapt- 


clearly defined ; and we doubt not that the work will be of infizite ser- 
vice. It is advertised to be complete in about 22 numbers, and will be 
very neatly illustrated, if we may judge by the frontispiece before us. 
We should have certainiy recommended it to notice, on the strength of 
its repute in England and Scotland, but do so with much the more 
confidence, seeing into what thoroughly competent hands it has here 
failen. 


Mrs. Exuis’s Mornine Cary. Wew York. 1850. J. Tallis & Co. 
The first half.dozen numbers of a new Serial, under the above title, are 
on our desk. It is called a ‘‘ Table Book of Literature and Art,” being 
made up of miscellaneous contributions, and neatly put out and illus- 
trated. Its air and tone, so far as may be judged by a glance, is lady- 
like, and we presume from its title, its Editors’ sex, and its general ap- 
pearance, that it is especially destined to the boudoir. Some verses, 
caught even a flying eye, and as the mode of viewing the subject is not 
the common one, here are a couple of stanzas of consolation for those 
fair dames and maidens, whom poets never could imbue with a liking 
for the raw morning air. 

RISING EARLY. 

“Up in the morning’s no for me.”—Scotch Song. 

The birds of . 

The birds ing, 
But what care I to vay ; 

When clear and bright 

The morning light 
Shines over the hifls to chcer them? 

To mie more dear 

The sounds I hear 
When snug and softly dreaming, 

Under the clothes 

I bu 
Heedless 


Talk not to me 
Of the charms you see 
Where dew lies on the roses ; 
A charm is shed 
By the curtain’d bed 
Where the slumbering head reposes. 
Tempers may ruffle, 
Sisters may scuffle, 
All the world turn upside down, 
But fast asleep 
My senses I steep 
In a warm little world of my own. 


IuLustratrep Arias. Jbid. The first six numbers of a handsome 
and useful publication, the editorial portion of which is conducted by 
Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, a most reliable and competent person. The 
letter-press is in the extreme of simplicity and brevity, with no attempt 
at fine writing. The sizeis folio. There are two maps in each number, 
very neatly executed after the most accurate sources of information, 
and very prettily set off by a profusion of appropriate engravings on @ 
small scale, filling up odd corners in the maps themselves, and illustra- 
ting the localities or the inhabitants of the countries under notice. 


PuiLosopuy or Rartroaps. By T.C. Keefer, C.E. Montreal. 1850, 
Armour & Ramsay. This appeal to the interests and the patriotism of 
the Canadians is published at the request of the Directors of the Mon- 
trea] and Lachine Railroad. It is earnest, pointed, and practical, with 
abundant statistical information to render it valuable, and sufficient 
general information connected with Railways, to make it a readable 
pamphlet. The vital importance of railroad communication in a coun- 
try, whose winter is so long and so paralysing in trade and commerce, 
is forcibly put in the opening paragraph. 

Old Winter is once more upon us, and our inland seas are “ dreary and inhos- 
itable wastes” tothe merchant and to the traveller ;—our rivers are sealed 
fountains, and an embargo, which no human power can remove, :s laid on all our 

ports. Around our deserted wharves and warehouses are huddled the naked 
spars,—the blasted forest of trade,—from which the sails have fallen like the leaves 
of the autumn. The splashing wheels are silenced,—the roar of steam is hushed, 
—the gay saloon, so lately thronged with busy life, is now but an abandoned hall, 
—and the cold snow revels in solitary possession of the untrodden deck. The 
animation of business is suspended, the life blood of commerce is curdled and 
stagnant in the St. Lawrence—the great aorta ofthe North. On land, the bene? 
stage labours through mingled frost and mud in the West,—or struggles thro 

ri 


ted snow, and slides with uncertain track over the icy hills of Eastern Canada. 
Far away to the South is heard the daily scream of the steam-whistle,—but from 


my nose, 
housemaid screaming. 


distinguished statesman, whose head, in an artistic point of view, is as 
much a study for the painter or sculptor, as are its copious contents the 
admiration of hiscountrymen and of foreigners. If intellectual great- 
ness were ever pictured in the human countenance, it is pre-eminently 
the case with Mr. Webster. For likeness and execution this engraving 
merits the highest praise. It is of folio size, neatly set in an ornamen- 
tal border, and is published as the first number of a forthcoming Amer- 
ican portrait gallery. Mr. Bryant, the poet, and Mr. W. 8. Mount, the 
artist, are announced to follow. 





WORKS OF ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL ART. 


The Royal Society of Arts have formed in their rooms in the Adelphi 

a collection of works of ancient and medieval art, which must attract 

for some time to come a very largeshare of public curiosity and imter- 

est. The idea of this exhibition is am extremely happy one, as it forms 
a fitting prelude to the great industrial display of 1851. Before gener- 

al attention is fairly concentrated on that display it is only right that 
we should be referred back, in some authentic and regular way, to 

those models of early art and excellence in d in which the genius 

and industry of preceding ages have been embodied. It is obvious that 
all human excellence is com ve, and that no accurate ideas of 
progress can be formed from the survey of man’s handiwork in the pre- 
sent time, unless the judges are permitted to travel back to those forms 
of beauty and those ingenious processes which former generations have 
transmitted to us as worthy to be admired and imitated. The Royal 
Society of Arts, therefore, have done well in throwing to the pub- 
lic an exhibition where the manufacturer can correct his taste re- 
fine his judgment, and where all who have a reverence for the can 
revive and refresh their impressions by the study of objects in every 
way calculated to awaken curiosity and admiration. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that this is not a collection got up by private means 
for mercenary motives, but one ori ted in a strictly ial manner 
and upon it the impress of authority. The works of art ex- 
hibited have been carefully selected from the cabinets and galleries of 
the greatest connoisseurs in the kingdom, and all who visit the socie- 
ty’s rooms may go there with the agreeable feeling that no irksome 
burden of criticism is thrown upon shoulders, and that all the 
varied objects spread out before them are rare specimens of excellence 
in the branches of art to which they respectively belong. 

The great feature of the exhibition is the display of metal works 
which comprise gold and silver—laten and other m bronze, iron, 
Damascene, and niello. To give some idea of the amount of labourand 
skill which this branch of art has in former ages called forth, it may be 
well to remind the reader that working in metal includes casting, chi- 
selling, engraving, chasing, embossing, and poe with other aux- 
iliary processes. The various methods of ‘* Da ” take their 
origin, as the word indicates, from Damascus, where in the middle 
ages this art of expressing a design on one metal by the incrustation 
of another was principally practised. The term “‘niello” is @ cor- 
ruption of ‘ nigellum,” an expression applied to an amalgam of silver 
and lead, or of silver, lead, and copper, blackened by the aid of sul- 
phur. This material was inlaid in small grains into the incised metal 
which it was intended to ornament, and then fused by the action of fire 
and polished. In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries an amount of at- 
tention was paid to the production of works of high art, bothin the 
precious and baser metals, which can now with difficulty be understood. 
The goldsmiths of Italy and Germany exhausted all their ingenuity in 
the production of specimens that might perpetuate their names, and the 
genius of Benvenuto Cellini is imperishably associated with this branch 
of art. The splendid collection of objects which this portion of the ex- 
hibition contains would alone prove highly attractive. It comprises a 
great variety of cups, hanaps, flagons, rds, bowls, shells, chalices, 
monstranees, reliquaries, croziers, and other objects similarly adapted 
for embellishment. 

Foremost in the collection is the celebrated Nautilus, elaborately 
mounted in silver gilt, with figures of Nereids playing musical instru- 
ments, on a stem composed of a figure of Neptune, with marine emblems 
and arabesques profusely distributed over it, and the whole surmount- 
ed by a figure of Jupiter. Thisis a production of the 17th century, 
and is the property of Her Majesty the Queen. eontribu- 


tors of works in gold, silver, and gilt metal, are Oriel College, ; 
Pembroke Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; the Barber ms Com- 
ny, Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings, the Baroness Rothschild, Mr. H. 
aguire, the Cloth-workers, Ironmongers, Mercers, and Carpenters 
Companies, Messrs. Garrard, Mr. Pugin, Mr. A. J. Hope, M.P., Dr. 
Wiseman, and Mr. Bernal, M.P. All the articles exhibited are so 


beautiful and precious that it seems invidious to select from among 
them peiesiss specimens for commendation. We were, however, es- 

ially struck by the exquisite finish and workmanship of the follow- 
ing works :—A peari sheil cup, mounted in silver, which is gilt and 





Canada there is no escape: blockaded and imprisoned by Ice and Apathy, we 
have at least ample time for reflection ; and if there be comfortin Philosophy, may 
we not profitably consider the PHILOsoPHY OF RAILROADS. 


In this section of this great Continent of North America, it would be 
considered a waste of time, to dwell upon the “ Speed, Economy, Re- 
gularity, Safety, and Convenience” of railways. Where they are desir- 
able, and how they are to be constructed, are the only questions dis- 
eussed. If we have any friends in Canada who are yet wandering in 
the outer, circle we particularly commend this little publication to their 


notice. 
Sine Arts. 


Tue Nationau Acapemy oF Desicn.—The new Exhibition-rooms 
of this Institution were opened to the public on Monday last, having, on 
the evening of the preceding Friday and throughout the whole of the 
following day, been made accessible, by the politeness of the Directors, 
to a large number of Artists, Amateurs, Editors, and kindred spirits. 
Nor should the social supper, liberally provided for the evening’s 
guests pass unnoticed. We are sufficiently epicurean in our tastes, to 
find that the wants of the inner man are never so pleasantly satisfied, 
as when the eye has pleasant objects on which to rest. These now 
rooms are excellently situated, being in Broadway, immediately oppo- 
site to Bond street, and consequently in the very pathway of the fre- 
quenters of New York’s great thoroughfare. There is also but one 
flight of stairs to be ascended, the stair-way being itself deserving of 
notice for its convenient arrangement and architectural neatness. The 
rooms are five in number, varying in size, one of them being devoted to 
sculpture. They are admirably lighted. 

As for the pictures themselves, we must defer our remarks upon them 
until next week, for the simple reason that a catalogue was not procu- 
rable when we looked carefully into them, on Saturday last; and al- 
though in works of art, as in politics, we care for measures and not for 
men, yet there is an inconvenience in one’s ignorance of the names of 
subjects and artists, on which there is no need to dwell. It may, how- 
ever, be safely affirmed that there are many works of high merit; and 
we fancy we perceive evidences, here and there, of originality and pow- 
er that have hitherto been wanting. Portraits, of course, abound, and 
are of all shades, furnishing the very best and the very worst pictures 
on the walls. The gods be praised, there are but a scanty number of 
historical subjects ; since nineteen out of twenty painters make just 
such hashes out of them, as the bulk of pleasant magazine writers 
would make out of an epic poem. For our parts, we cannot but sigh, 
when we find an artist of some talent, who could paint you a very 
creditable picture of a cottage or a cow-pen, tumbling down his Mac- 
aulay or Prescott from his book-shelves, and adventuring on a voyage 
wherein he is sure to make shipwreck. It is a fatal mistake to imagine 
that the selection of a great subject is half the battle in making a great 
picture ; though that some such impression prevails, modern exhibition 
rooms too often furnish painful evidence. The one of which wespeak is 
unusually free from this symptom of weakness. We sincerely trust its 
accessible situation and its intrinsic merits will draw the curious in 
large numbers to judge of these things for themselves. 

Tue Hon.Danrer Wenster. dn Engraving. Drawn by ©. G.Creken. 
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Goupil, Vibert, & Co. A most admirable lithographed portrait of this 


richly for: ; a ewer of crystal, the workmanship of the 17th cen- 
tury, the mountings of which are silver gilt and profusely studded with 
gems ; a cup, the bowl and part of the foot of which are of crystal, 
mounted in silver gilt, and studded with precious stones, all the prop- 
erty of Her Majesty the Queen. We also greatly admired three silver 
ewers, with salvers elaborately chased and embossed with subjects re- 
resenting the triumphs of Doria, and purchased from the Lummelini 
‘amily by Lord de Mauley. Near these is a carving in ivory of the 
Virgin and Child, mounted in a Portuguese silver filagree frame, an 
exquisite specimen of art, belonging to Mr. Auldjo. In this depart- 
ment of the exhibition we must not forget to notice a crozier, the date 
of which is said to be not later than 1113, and which appears by an in- 
kao upon it, to be the work of an Irish artist named Nictan for 
Nial Mac Mic Acducain, the then Bishop of Lismore. Within the 
outer case is a wooden staff, supposed to have belonged to St. Carthay, 
the first Bishop of Lismore, The upper part of the crozier was former- 
ly elaborately ornamented with the precious metals. It is now the 
property of the Duke of Devonshire. Among the works in laten the 
most conspicuous is a dish, the centre of which represents the citalel 
of Corfu, while the edge contains engravings of battles between the 
Turks and Venetians. Of the collection of bronzes, one of the princi- 
pal features is an Italian fountain, formed of two terminal figures, sur- 
mounted by a group of Theseus carrying away the Queen of the Ama- 
zons. This belongs toHer Majesty. The celebrated shield of emboss- 
ed steel damascened with gold and silver, and attributed to Benvenu- 
to Cellini, attracted a share of attention, and was chiefly i 
among the display of specimens illustrative of that process. Of the 
metal works ornamented in niello, we may direct the notice of the visi- 
tor to a portable altar, formed of a slab of jasper on a basis of wood, 
and mounted in silver. This is an Italian production of the 13th cen- 
tury and belongs to the Rev. Dr. Rock. c 


ext to the works in metal come those in sculpture vin » and 
here the collection is hardly less rich and diversified tin the sec- 
tion already described. The specimens exhibited are in wood, ivory, 


and stone, and are all executed with a delicacy and finish which may 
well excite astonishment and admiration. In this ent of the 
exhibition by far the most remarkable object is a rosary, the designs 
of which are attributed to Holbein. This relic belo formerly to 
Henry VIII., and has repr on it all the mysteries of the life of 
our Saviour compared with the principal events of the Old Testament. 
Nothing can exceed the delicacy of the workmanship. By a passage from 
the Dictionnaire des Artistes, by’Abbé de Fontenay, under the article 
“ Holbein,” it appears that this rosary was given by « Bishop of Aix to 
Pére de la Chaise, who left it to the House of Professed Jesuits at Paris. 
When their property was sold it was bought by l’ Abbé Brotier,the learned 
editor of Tacitus, from whose nephew it was obtained by its present 
proprietor, the Duke of Devonshire. Another carving in wood which 
merits special attention is a bas relief representing Adam and Eve. The 
frame in which it is set is elaborately wrought and embellished, and 
the whole is the production of the 16th century. Of the cary in 
ivery, that which struck us most was a cup, the stem of which is form- 
ed by a figure of Hercules, the bowl and cover being decorated with ob- 
jects of the chase; the whole is surmounted by 4 figure of Diana. This 
work is fromthe hands of a Norwegian artist named Magnus Berger, 
and is the property of Her Majesty the Queen. Among the specimens 
of carving in ivory are a pair of bas reliefs assigned to Framigo, one of 
which illustrates the subject of Lot and his daughters ; the other that 
of Hagar and Ishmael ; both are executed in the purest style. Of the 
stone carvings there is a very remarkable specimen in hone, on one 
side of which is a portrait of the Emperor Maximilian, and on, the re- 
verse a female bust, encircled by the inscription, “‘ Maria Karol Dux 
Burgundi.” This work bears the monogram of Albert Durer, and is 
the property of Her Majesty. Near it 18 a portrait of equal merit, 
supposed to be that of Albert Durer’s wife, and inscribed ‘with his 
rhe third class of specimens exhibited are enamels, This beautiful 
auxiliary in the decoration of metal work was practised by différent 
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methods at very remote periods, having been in use among the Egyp- 
tians, and having formed a favourite mode of embellishment subse- 
quently among the Greeks and Romans. From the latter the art was 
transmitted to the modern nations of Western Europe, and thus were 
produced at Li those fine imens of enamel ornaments which 
still astonish by the variety of their colours and decorations. 

From the 12th to the end of the 16th century this branch of art ap- 

to have been cultivated there with the greatest success, and se- 
veral new processes were introduced into the mode of manufacture ; but 
since the commencement of the 17th century it has given way to the 
taste for miniature painting. The enamels now exhibited are divided 
into three classes—the incrusted, the translucid on relief, and the pain- 
ted. Of the first, a figure ofa Saint holding a book is a fine illustration ; 
white, grey, and dark-blue predominate in the draperies, and a pecu- 
liarity occurs in the thin lines of metal which divide the colours bein 
all delicately pounced. The back ground is richly engraved in foliate 
designs, and the border tothe whole is carefully enamelled in elegant 
knots. The work is ofthe 12th century, and belongs to Mr. G. Webb. 
Of the translucid enamel a splendid specimen is exhibited in a cup be- 
lo to the corporation of Lynn, and called ** King John’s Cup ;” it 
is of silver, tially gilt, and decorated with figures, accompanied by 
of the chase on an enamelled field. The painted enamels are 
a choice collection. Among them is a picture of the Annunciation, 
remarkable for its high finish and brilliant colouring, being decorated 
with imitations of gems. This work is of the 15th century, and is the 
apy irc. 6. Ball. 
rth class of objects exhibited is that of jewelry and personal 
ornaments—also a rare and curious collection Among other objects 
of interest in this department worthy of note is an ewer of sardonyx, 
mounted in gold, enamelled, and enriched with precious stones. This 
splendid work of art before the first revolution formed part of the Crown 
els of France, but is now the property of Viscountess Beresford. 
this collection there is alsoa small book of private prayers ina 
massive gold enamelled cover, which belonged to Queen Elizabeth 
There is also a locket in the shape of a heart, which belonged to Mary’ 
Queen of Scots, and a gold ring found on the site of the field of the Cloth 
of Gold. 

The exhibition of clocks and watch work is,as might be expected, ex- 
tremely curious, containing an astrological table clock made for Sigis- 
mund the Great King of Poland,in 1525 ; a unicorn standing ona pedestal 
which forms a clock ; an octagon watch, a cruciform watch, and a lady’s 
watch, the works of which are in a box of blue steel, inclosed in another 
of gold filagree of Genoese work. There is also a silver clock-watch 
bak, sa ward East of London, for King Charles I., in 1640, and 
which the king gave to Mr. Herbert in the memory of him immediately 
after being summoned to the scaffold. 

The sixth division in the collection is devoted to fictile manufactures, 
and comprises Greek and Etruscan, Roman Della Robbia ware, Italian 
Majolica, German, and Flemish stone ware, Henry II. (of France) 
ware, Palissy ware, Bottcker ware, and terra cotta. This departmet 
of the exhibition is not inferior in the interest which it affords to any 
other. The specimens of Della Robbia ware will attract peculiar 
attention, as the method in which they were manufactured has now 
been lost. The Italian Majolica ware also claims interest from the 
great beauty of many of the articles exhibited and the lustrous tints 
and artistic designs which at one period this species of enamelled 
earthenware manufacture was made to assume. 

This department of the collection includes a very remarkable bust of 
Lorenzo de Medici, modelled in terra cotta, and generally attributed to 
the hand of Michael Angelo. The features of the great Florentine are 
massive and full of character, and the work is executed with an 
obvious truthfulness and power, which irresistibly attract attention 
There were few objects in the whole exhibition which attracted more 
attention than this bust. 

Thecollection of glass embraces Greek and Etruscan, Romon, Vene- 
tian, and German. grey » the finest specimen exhibited in this de- 
partment isa cup of the Lower Empire, which appears of an olive- 

colour, but when placed against the light assumes a bright ruby 
ue. It is the property of Baron Lionel Rothschild. 

Besides these classes of objects the exhibition comprises some rare old 

in try of Brussels manufacture, wrought from designs by 

ubens; embroidery, including, among other things, the state palls of 
the Worshipful Companies of Sadlers and Ironmongers, lace, leather- 
work, armour and lapidaries’ work. In the collection of armour there 
is & magnificent rapier damascened with silver, the property of Her 





Majesty, which well deserves attention. 
manner in which this splendid display of ancient and medieval 
Re been arranged is unfortunately far from faultless, and great 
is experienced in finding any object which the visitor may wish 
to ne. ’ The private view yesterday attracted a large assemblage 
of visitors, and the rooms we:e densely crowded throughout the day.— 
London paper, March 20. 


ONE OF THE ECCENTRICITIES OF WEALTH. - 

It is now a long while since Dr. Johnson gave to the world his famous 
imitation of Juvenal’s satire, and styled it the Vanity of Human Wish- 
es. Amidst the jarring of the more complicated interests of Society in 
our own times the great moralist might have found more copious and 
more striking illustrations of his flowing theme. No doubt a village 
would furnish ample materials for the purpose, but the examples come 
with more force, and elicit a more general sympathy, when culled from 
Imperial Rome The pride of the country mother in her daughter's 
beauty—beauty destined soon to fade beneath the withering touch of 
some seducer, placed a few rounds higher than herself on the social lad- 
der; the grnsping avarice of the village usurer, who casts his. net-work 
of loans and obligations over the whole country-side, and who is at the 
same time feared and despised, contemned and contented ;—the strug- 
gles of the petty farmer hesitating between his attachment to the few 
roods of ground near which his forefathers lie sleeping in their last long 

ful rest, and a removal to some El Dorado on the other side of the 
abitable globe ;—in a word the petty passions and self-deceptions of 
Auburn might as readily afford subjects to Johnson or a Goldsmith as 
the prouder seats which contain the last expressions of the most refined 
civilization. But men are all akin by their passions. We are all strug- 
gling for the same objects, like the pieces or a chess-board, aisouge con- 
emned to pursue them by different paths, and under different conditions 
of movement. 

The usual system bey fer by all mofalists, whether yerse or prose be 
the medium they have chosen for the expression of their thoughts, has 
been to contrasi the transient struggles and momentary gambades of 
human puppets with the gloo background of eternity, which brings 
out their anties in bolder relief. In the moment of our proudest exulta- 
tion ai the sucess of our most permanent achievements, they step in and 
tell us that “ the silver cord will soon be loosed and the “ golden bowl 
be broken.” However favourable the o ee such a system may 
present for gorgeous imagery, and for tel ing contrasts, it is at variance 
with all human s thies. The result of it may be to cast a cold 
shadow over the heart for a moment, but it can never excercise any 

ent influence over our conduct. A better plan, and one more likely 
to be attended with profitable results, would be to point to instances of 
men who, whether by their own exertions or by the fortune of their an- 
cestors, are placed at the summit of human felicity, and then to exa- 
e the manner it which they employ their wealth and their leisure. 
more abundant opportunities for doing good, and for pursuing 
noble objects, are these 5 yer neglected or improved? To men 
more humbly placed another inquiry may with more properiety be pro- 
Have they abstained from doing evil under strong temptation ? 
ve they day by day handed in their tale of bricks out crack or 
flaw. Such quesstions as.these exhaust the subject as far @8,they arecon- 
concerned—the possession of thousands, or of millions, opens the chap- 
ter of responsilities. 
But descending from these moral elevations to the ordinary atmos- 
ere of human society, we may certainly be pardoned for examining a 
ttle closely the objects which men possessed of all those good things 
which the common run of mankind spend their lives in pursuing serious- 
ly propose to themselves as the objects of their anxious desire. The one 





point necessary to complete Aladdin’s happiness, when the Genii had | 


erected his ic hall, was a roc’s 
day, who certainly might have hired the omnibus box in every Opera- 
house in Europe, and have subsidized M. Alexis Soyer to superintend 
his cuisine, was not content until he had installed himself as manager 
of a theatre—and then the Bankruptcy Court. Another lord of thou- 
sands will work his yacht through all weathers, as though he were a 
half-pay navy lieutenant with an increasing family ; another shut him- 
self up in his counting-house or his chambers, and fag like the poor 
drudge to whom he pays a paltry stipend in return for the monopoly of 
his existence. So on throughout. But after carefully reflecting upon 
all the objects of human ambition, or the expedients of human ennui, 


oor Mr. Delafield the other 


one of the strangest upon record. We have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing that the Marquis of Westminster, the most opulent member of the 
English nobility, has finally attained the object of his life, and is ap- 

inted to the office of Lord Steward, with the full privilege of carry- 
ing a white stick about, like Polonius in the play, whenever the Queen 
gives a party to the lieges. ‘ 

Is not this enough to set a man moralizing like Jaques in the forest 
of Ardennes ? We turn naturally to our Parliamentary and our law 
reports, our city article, and our railway intelligence, and ask our- 
ae if these records of unwearied industry and perseverance point, 
after all, to such a conclusion as this. Not one amongst us, the proba- 
bilities are, taking the best life in union with the most brilliant and ef- 
fective intellect England contains, can hope by any conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, or any amount of industry, to obtain the Marquis of West- 
minster’s position. And if we could attain it, what then? We should 
merely be in a position to pretend to the succession of the white stick 
at the Court balls, with plenary powers of regulating the entry of trays 
of negus, and providing over-heated Polkistes with delicate morsels of 
refreshing ice. Alas for human greatness! Is it worth while to work 
so hard to produce such a result? The thought might ssibly ocour 
to many persons who are diligently engaged in holding their own 
against adverse fate, in the expectation that the tide may one re turn 
in their favour, that if such opportunities were theirs they might em- 
ploy them otherwise, and for more rational purposes. The exercise of 
a noble hospitality, the encouragement of art and literature ; above all, 
the alleviation of the struggles and sufferings of millions of overwrought 
men, who speak with English tongue ; the maintenance, not the abne- 
gation of the dignity of high station, would seem to a common-place 
observer more reasonable objects of ambition. 

There must be some charm in the atmosphere of a court, some strange 
tickling of human vanity in the tenure of a court-office, not readily in- 
telligible to the mass of mankind. What educated man is there in the 
middle classes who would consent to quit the retirement and comfort of 
his own fireside, travestie himself in a livery, and play the usher or 
master of the ceremonies out of his own house, for any consideration 
save the support of his family, should he find himself in distressed cir- 
cumstances, and without the chances of more reputable employment ? 
Yet here is the Marquis of Westminster, a man so opulent, so “ rolling 
in wealth,” as the phrase runs, that he might throw open palace after 
palace in his own name, and produce an appreciable effect upon the 
whole framework of English society, who quietly turns his back upon 
his own opportunities, and covets the post of a lackey in place of the 
functions of a host. He might surround his table and fill his halls with 
all distinguished Englishmen, and with every eminent foreigner who 
visits our shores—he contents himself with seeing that their names are 
duly announced. His should be the pride of hospitality, and the genial 
smile of welcome for his own guests—heis satisfied with the stereotyped 
grin of the well-trained usher who announces the approach of the 
coming, and orders the carriage of the departing, guest. 

From the highest to the lowest we greatly fear it is the same thing 
throughout. If we remember right, it was Mr. Disraeli who wrote that 
the highest ambition of an Englishman after commanding armies, or 
leading a party for years in the House of Commons, was to return to 
the rural nook from which he had issued at the outset of his career and 
to become a county magistrate. With that form of ambition we quar- 
rel not. The saying, despite its epigrammatic form, conveys the high- 
est commendation of a people which could deserve it. What more no- 
ble than the ambition which aims alone at the service of the country, 
and never incites a man to further advances in greatness at his coun- 
try’s expense,;? What more beautiful than the affectionate tenacity of 
character which causes a man at the close of his warfare to return to 
the quiet streams and country scenes which had witnessed his boy- 
hood’s sports, and amidst which the first consciousness that he might 
one day become “somebody” dawned upon his mind? With such am- 
bition we can sympathise, and frankly yield our tribute of admiration 
to the man who obeys its impulses.— Times, 22nd ult. 





Coxuision at Sea—A Surrasie Resv«e.—It will be within the 
recollection of many, that in June, last year, the Europa,steamer, un- 
fortunately ran down the Charles Bartlett, an emigrant ship, causing 
the loss of the latter, and the sacrifice of 134lives. The accident occur- 
red during a thick fog, 700 miles to the westward of CapeClear. The 
Captain and officers of the steamer were acquitted of any blame what- 
ever; but damages against the owners have been judicially sought in the 
Admiralty Court of Great Britain by the owners of the hapless sailing 
ship. In the last number ofthe European Times we find the following 
meagre account of some recent proceedings in the case, from which, how- 
ever, we cannot glean any definite idea of its position. We have vainly 





sought fora more lengthened detail. Readers will be glad to observe 
that the plea of undue precaution and excess of speed, insidiously and 
unfairly put forward by the claimants, was ignominiously scouted by the 
Judge. 


** We have from time to time noticed the proceedings in the Admiral- 
ty Court in reference tothe action for damages brought by the owners 
of the Charles Bartlett, which was run down by the steam-ship Europa, 
against the latter vessel. The case came before Dr Lushington again 
on Wednesday, in the shape of a responsive allegation by the owners of 
the Charles Bartlett. Dr. Addams and Dr. Harding opposed, and the 
Queen’s Advocate and Dr. Twiss supported the allegation. The Court 
said that it appeared that a great weal of matter had been introduced 
into this case which did not bear upon it ; for the facts were plain enough, 
although the case itself was very important. In looking at the original 
= in the cause, he (Dr. Lushingion) found it set forth that the col- 

ision took place in a part of the Atlantic, which was in the direct track 
of all steamers, whether outward or homeward bound. The plea also 
asserted this to be a great pe wwe ope Pome for all vessels. Such 
statements had been counter-pleaded by the opposite party, and it was 
now repleaded in the responsive allegation. This re-assertion was per- 
fectly useless, and the court would therefore reject that part of the first 
article which referred toit. The parties should have rested on their 
former plea. Other articles were alsorejected as repleaders. In re- 
ference to a highly coloured description of the movements of the Europa, 
which had been introduced into the allegation, the learned judge said 
he should be actually ashamed to read the language in court which had 
been used in the plea. He would take this opportunity of saying, if ever 
such an experiment were made again, it should be effectually checked ; 
for the court was determined to make parties so acting in future pa 
the costs of thesuit. He hoped, however, this warning would be a suf- 
ficient check.” 





GALVANISM APPLIED TO LIGHTING THE STREETs.—Several inter- 
esting experiments have recently been performed at St. Petersburgh 
by a distinguished savant, showing the application of Galvanism to 
lighting the streets. The first experiment on a large scale came off 
December 8, 1849. The three principal streets of the city, which 
radiate in a straight line from the Admiralty tower, were lighted 
from 7 to 10 o’clock in the evening. Thelight was placed in the central 
7 of the tower, about the height of a four-story house, and was so 

right that the eye could scarcely endure it for a second. Although 
the night was perfectly clear, and the stars shining, the rays could be 
seen sideways as they emanated from the light, like the rays of the 
sun through a small hole ina dark room. The corner houses to the 
distance of three or four hundred paces from the tower were so illumi- 
nated that you could see afly. The gas-lights looked red and smoky, 
while the electric light was dazzlingly white. Seen from the street, the 
the luminary looked about 6 inches in diameter, and at a distance ap- 
peared like a fire ball thrown from a bomb and floating in theair. The 
light often changed its colour, and by turns became red, blue and yel- 
low, which made it more tolerable to the eye. Sometimes it would van- 
ish for a moment, and reappear with brilliancy. In spite of the gas 
light, the shadow of the electric light could.be clearly istinguished at 
the distance of about 500 paces, but further off the gas gained the prece- 

ence. 

The battery which delivered the stream is a charcoal battery of 185 
Pieces, each of which is one square foot and a half in surface; the zinc 
cylinders are 15 inches high, 10 inches in diameter, and with at least $ 
inch thickness of metal. A white cylindrical vessel of a size to corres- 
pond, made of the finest porcelain, stands within the cylinder, and 
Serves as a support to the coal which surrounds it. As there was no 
room in the vicinity of the tower for the erection of this monstrous bat- 
tery, it is put up in two large halls of the rear building. It is kept 
heated day and night; the heat and steam of the acids thus becoming in- 
tolerable. From the rear building wires are carried over insulated 


posts, as in the telegraph, and run up the outside of the tower, whence 





We cannot but think we have to-day an opportunity of commemorating 


they come in contact with the coal-points, which are square rods one 


| quarter ofan inch thick, and five inches long, enclosed in brass boxes, 


and regulated as to their .istance from each other by screws. The coa) 
burns to the length of about halfan inch; beyond this Growing Points 
large lens is placed, which tly increases the light. The change of 
colour is caused by the burning of the coal; when the two poles do not 
touch, the light appearing blue or yellow, or red, according as the dig. 
tance between them is greater or less. At the negative pole the coq) 
burns rapidly, and must be renewed aimost every half hour ; this inter. 
rupts the light ; and is, in fact, the worst feature in the whole experi- 
ment. A more complete eeetee is now in erection, in which the coalg 
burn in vacuo, and are regulated by clock-work instead of by the hands. 
An enormous lantern is also placed on the tower. 2 of 

The same galvanic light has been applied at Dresden, to imitate the 
rising of the sun in the representation of Meyerbeer’s Prophet. The 
disk of the sun is formed by a parabolic concave mirror of about one foot 
in diameter, the coal-points burning in the focus. On acconnt of the 
dazzling brilliancy of the light thus produced, it appears to be more 
suitable for such uses even than for illuminating the streets.—/V_ y 
Tribune, April 10. 


THe Mormons in EncuaAnp—CuericaL Prorest.—Some excite. 
ment prevailed on Sunday last amongst the Mormons, or Latter Day 
Saints, residing at Brampton and in the neighbourhood, in consequence 
of the Rev. R. Jebb, the incumbent of the district, having intimated 
to the friend of a member of this community, recently deceased, that he 
could not conscientiously use the burial service of the Church of England 
at the funeral, of which they had given him formal notice. The Mor. 
mons persisted in their determination to bury the corpse in St. Thomas's 
churchyard, without the least regard to the remonstrances and advice 
of the incumbent ; and under these circumstances it was doubtful how 
the matter would end. A little before six o’clock on Sunday evening 
the funeral procession began to move from Factory-street; the Mor. 
mons commenced singing, and attracted a considerable number of per- 
sons, who accompanied them from motives of curiosity by the nearest 
route towards the church. On arriving at the gate of the churchyard 
it was found closed ; but the procession had scarcely halted when the 
incumbent appeared in his canonicals, and, taking off his hat, proceed- 
ed to read the following protest :—‘ In the name of God, I, John Ber- 
ridge Jebb, incumbent of the district of St. Thomas's, Brampton, do 
hereby solemnly protest against the use of the burial service of the 
Church of England in this case: and I do hereby declare that it is only 
because I am compelled by the law of the land, that I allow a member 
of the community of Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, to be interred ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church in the churchyard of St. Thomas's, 
Brampton; and I further declare chat I cannot knowingly officiate in 
any future interment of the same kind without doing violence to my 
conscience.” After this, the rev. gentleman shortly addressed the as- 
semblage, stating that, if any of those present wished to know the 
grounds on which his protest had been made, he would readily explain 
them in the school-room after the service. The Rev. F. Arnold, the 
curate of the district, then approached the gate, and commenced the 
service, which was performed in the usual manner. The behaviour of 
the Mormons during the reading of the protest, and at the service, was 
decorous and proper. It appears, from the subsequent representations 
of one of their body, that they do not desire the service of the Church 
at the burial of their dead, but only the privilege of burying in the 
churchyard, even without any religious service.—London Paper, 2)! 
ult. 

2NTERTAINMENT To Viscount Goveu ar THE Unirep Service 
Cius.—On Wednesday, the 20th ult., the members of the United Service 
Club gave an entertainment to General Viscount Gough, at their club 
house in Pall-mall in celebration of the return of that veteran from 
the East. The banquet was served in the grand saloon, on the grount- 
floor, which was so arranged as to form one superb dining-room, capa- 
ble of affording seats for upwards of 200 guests. This extent of accom- 
modation was rendered absolutely necessary from the very large num- 
ber of members of the club desirous of testing their respect for the 
noble and gallant Viscount by being present at the entertainment. 
The tables, when laid out, presented a magnificent appearance. Upon 
the cross table, at which the principal guests sat, was a superb gilt 
plateau, on which were placed two be | elegant egg of plate, repre- 
senting military subjects, and immediately be ind the chair was 4 
buffet of gold plate, of great value, which had a very grand effect. The 
company began to assemble at seven o'clock. The Duke of Wellington 
was among the earliest arrivals, and the gallant Duke was very shortly 
followed by the veteran guest of the day, who, upon entering the recep- 
tion saloon, was very warmly greeted by the officers present. All the 
guests were attired in full-dress uniform. Dinner was served at a 
quarter to eight o’clock. General Sir James Macdonnell officiated as 
president, and having upon his right Lord Gough, and upon his left 
the Duke of Wellington. To the right of Lord Gough, at the cross 
table, sat, in the order mentioned—Sir Charles Malcolm, the Mar - 
of Anglesey, the Chairman of the East India Company ,; ihe rf 4 
Stafford, Sir Charles Ogle, Sir Colin Halkett, Sir Charles Adam, = r 
Smith, Sir J. Lushington, Sir Samuel Pym, Sir John Macdonald, «2 
Sir J.C. Coghill. To the left of the Duke of Wellington, were—tie 











Earl de Grey, the Right Hon. Fox Maule, M.P., the Deputy Chairman 
of the East India Company; Viscount Hardinge, Sir William Lumley, 
the Marquis of Thomond, the Earl of Roden, Sir Alexander Duff, Sir 
J. Doveton, Sir George Murray, Sir J. Adam, Sir Edmund Lyons, and 
Sir Andrew Barnard. Sir Charles Smith, Sir Alexander Duff, Lieut- 
Col. Malcolm, and Captain G. Loch, R.N., officiated as vice-presi- 
dents. There were about 200 noblemen and gentlemen present. Lord 

Gough, in returning thanks after his health had been drunk, expressed 

his great gratification in receiving so satisfactory a compliment from 

the noble company around him. He specially thanked Lord Hardinge, 
and adverted in terms of commendation to the great services of the gal- 
lant Lord in India. The Duke of Wellington, in speaking to 2 toast, 
also complimented Lord Hardinge, who, with Lord Gough, had so ably 
supported the military character of their country. The noble Duke 
was much cheered on resuming his seat. The chairman then gave, 
«The Master of the Urdnance,” to which the Marquis of Anglesey re 
plied. The health of Lord Hardinge and other toasts followed, 1 
the meeting separated at a late hour. 





Warertoo Movex Funv.—A general meeting of the subscribers 
the model of the Battle of Waterloo, prepared by Captain Siborne, was 
held on Monday, the 11th ult., at the United Service Institution, White: 
hall-yard ; Lieut. Col. Yorke, Fusilier Guards, occupied the chait 
Col. Gawler explained at length the object of the meeting. It arose 
from the wish that Capt. Siborne’s noble record of the crowning vistors 
achieved by the British army under the illustrious Wellington should 
be purchased for the country By means of a national subscription. ~ 
model was constructed on a scale of nine, feet to the mile, and compris 
an area of 440 square feet, affording a complete representation ben 
entire field, and also of the dispositions and movements of the British, 
French, and Prussian armies, at the most critical moment of the battle, 
by means of no less than 120,000 metallic figures. Every village, eal 
house and farm-yard, every knot of trees’and undulation of surface, °° 
given with the utmost accuracy, ina manner which had won the wi 
comiums of the most distinguished judges of military science, and wi 
would convey to future ages a material history such as no writer cou ; 
record. The gift which subscribers were making to posterity wasn 
not merely of professional, but of patriotic interest. All classes, ot 
fore, were asked to combine in handing down to future generations ' ro 
speaking monument of British glory. The sum required to remumers’? 
Capt. Siborne for his labour, and to indemnify him for his heavy pe “a 
niary outlay, amounted to £4000. Now, however, Capt Siborne booed 
dead, and the model had passed into other hands. Its present oe his 
was prepared to part with it fora very much smaller sum, an‘ he 
liberality left only £800 to be subscribed. Such an amount ought ried 
at once obtained. The adoption ofthe report of the executive comm! 
was moved by Major Willoughby Montagu, R.A_, and seconded by = 
Stuart, Grenadier Guards. A second resolution, moved by Sir _— 
Malcolm, and seconded by the Hon. Col. Lindsay, Grenadier Gear 
pledged the meeting to use the recommendation of the object wherever 
their influence extended. Both resolutions were cordially and una : 
imously adopted. It appeared thet froma number of public institutions 
originally named, the majority of s: ‘scribers had so ecidedly anes rs 
the United Service Institution, that the executive committee ha ar 
compliance with their opinion, determined upon it as the place of depos 
for the memorial. 


l 

Royau Lirerary Funp.—On Wednesday, the 13th ult., the annu”’ 
meeting of this corporation was held at the chars of the ae 
78, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Sir R. H. Inglis, —_ nies 
residing. The report of the auditors stated that the sum 0 oat 
ad been subscribed during he pons year among the ee oe, 
cants, making a total of £37,865 applied to the relie : ey 
authors, their widows and orphans, since the institution 0 thes 
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treasurer’ rt stated that the permanent fund at present 
= ort 10 £20 . The fund bequeathed by Thomas Newton, Esq., 
amount’ to £8167, andthe Newtown estate at Whitechapel p 
ae rental of £208. The reports, as read, having been adopted, 
= eeting proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
we nMarquis of Lansdowne was re-elected president of the council ; 
The ice presidents were also re-appointed; and the council with the 
pre ne of Lord Leigh, Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart.; Sir F. B. 
rte and Charles Baldwin, Esq., were re-elected. 














. Society or Lonpon.—ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
ger ee Thursday, (the 21st. ult.) the annual dinner of 
ee! ociety took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, 
this ~~ g-inn-fields, to commemorate the victory of Alexandria ; Lieu- 
— General Sir James Macdonnell in the chair, supported by Sir T. 
M. Wilson, the Chisholm, Major-General Sir Joha Ralt, Sir John 
Me yy Gaptain J. Forbes, Colonel Crabb, Sir Charles Forbes, M.D.. 
<a umbering in all about a hundred gentlemen, many of whom were 
yet od in the Highland costume. The dinner was of a peculiarly na- 
oan character, and during the entertainment the boys of the Caledo- 
9 Asyium paraded round the room, playing the tch pipes, and 
Pe a ~ Angus Mackay, the Queen’s piper, and Donald Mackay, piper 
7 he Hyghland Society. Mr. Moody and Mr. Cooper were in atten- 
a - for the purpose of supplying the musical portion of the entertain- 
= and the former sang several Scotch songs, which tended to in- 
poe the enthusiasm of the guests. The usual loyal toasts hav been 
bo k, the chairman propos the “« Navy and Army.” Captain Forbes 
-. camel thanks on the part of the navy, and bore testimony to the 
beeen of Sir Ralph Abercromby and those who served under him at 
Alexandria. He (Captain Forbes) served in that battle, and one of the 
randest sights he ever witnessed was the fighting of the British navy 
A that memorable occasion. Sir John Ralt acknowledged the compli- 
ment on behalf of the army, and alluded in the most eulogistic terms to 
the gallant conduct of Sir James Macdonnell—the hero of Hougoumont— 
on the field of Waterloo. The Chairman next proposed *‘ The memory 
of Abercromby, and the heroes who fell with him in Egypt.” The toast 
having been drunk in solemn silence, the chairman proposed “* Health 
and long life to those gentlemen who had survived the glorious cam- 
aign which they had this day met to celebrate.” Sir John Ralt return- 
ed thanks, and took the opportunity of singing a song illustrative of 
the naval and military achievements of the gallant sons of Scotland. 
Mr. Guthrie then proposed the President of the Highland Society, 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Macdonnell, and in doing so he drew at- 
tention to the merits of the Highland Society of London. The chairman 
having acknowledged the compliment, several other toasts were suc- 
cessively proposed and warmly responded to. Amongst them were“ The 
Duke of Wellington,” “ Chiefs and Clans,” ‘* The East India Company’s 
Service,” Sword and Plaid,” “ Pipe and Banner,” &c. The national en- 
thusiasm was kept up throughout the evening, and the company separated 
between eleven and twelve o’clock. 





Furtuer Waruke Experiments ar Wootwicn.—Major-Gen. 
Parker, C.B., Lieut. Governor of the Royal Military Academy, Major- 
Gen. Lacy, Col. Campbell, and Lieut. Col. Chalmer, members of the 
select committee, with a number of officers of the Royal Artillery, as- 
sembled in the Marshes at two o'clock p.m., on Monday, the 11th, ult., 
to witness experiments. The first carr.ed on were with shells, the in- 
vention of Mr. Groves, Birmingham, having for their object, when 
burst amongst troops, to scatter a quanity of prepared material, which 
would set their clothes on fire, and destroy the enemy by that means. 
The shells, four in number, were fired from a 24-pounder howitzer: but 

they all burst at the mouth of the howitzer, evidently owing to the 
thinness of the shell, being unable to resist the charge of powder usually 
required for 24-pounder shells. The composition with which the shells 
were filled did not take fire in either of the four rounds, owing to the 
shells bursting at the mouth of the howitzer, when they were cal- 
culated for 1100 yards range, and, consequently, the nature or effect 
of the composition they contained was not ascertained. The contents 
of the shells appeared to be oakum, strongly saturated with a liquid 
which smelled strongly of turpentine,or an essential oil of an inflamma- 
ble nature. The next experiments were wi‘h al9-inch and 8-inch mortar of 
@ new construction,the former — of carrying a shell weighing about 
92 lb. a range of 2400 yards, when fired at an angle of 45 degrees; and 
the latter, 2000 yards at the same elevation—the 10-inch mortar charge 
of powder being 41b., and the 8-inch 2 lb. The mortars are made one- 
half 1 than those hitherto used, and the beds one-fourth greater 
base. Tne firing of six rounds from each with shells filled with sand and 
plugged, waamade at an elevation of 75 degrees to test the strength of 
the beds on the new plan, and they answered most efficiently. The 
beds were made from a plan of the Royal carriage department. 





A RaeGen Scuoo..—The following is an anecdote taken from the 
journal of one who conducted a ragged school :—‘‘ Finding it impossible 
to get the children to attend our school in the forenoon, we determined 
upon clanging our hours to half-past 6 o’clock in the evening. We com- 
menced our new plan on Sunday, November 26, when we had upwards 
of 200 children and youths in attendance. Under all circumstances 
their behaviour was good during the greater part of the evening. 
About 10 minutes to 8 o’clock, however, there wasa signal given by 
some of the boys, and instantly there was a move in all parts of the room 
andarush made for thestaircase. The superintendent was amazed at 
this proceeding ; recovering from his surprise, however, he darted across 
the room, and just in time to catch the last one ere he reached the door. 
21 had already made their exit. The boy who was caught struggled 
hard to get away, and loudly exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me go, let mego!” But, 
holding him fast, the teacher replied, “‘When you have told me what this 
plot means you shall.” ‘* I want to go to business,” said the boy. ‘* Bu- 
siness? why it is Sunday night!” ‘‘ Never mind, you let me go,” cried 
thelad. The superintendent still held firm. ‘“‘ Well, I'll tell you the 
truth, Sir; do you see it is 8o’clock?”” The teacher looked at the clock 
and nodded assent. ‘* Well, Sir, we catches them as they comes out of 
church and chapel.” A policeman now entered ‘ Where,” said he, 
“ did you get these boys from? They are every one of them convicted 
thieves."— The Rookeries of London. 





Tus Owens CotiteGr, MANCHESTER.—In 1846 the late Mr. John 
Owens left a splendid bequest, amounting to about £100,000, for the 
purpose of founding a college in Manchester, and the trustees have now 
published a report containing a detailed account of the general charac- 
ter and plan of the institution, in pursuance of the directions of the tes- 
tator. It is recommended that the subjects of instruction should in- 
clude classical literature, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, mor- 
al and mental philosophy, history and political philosophy, and the En- 
glish language and literature, with the addition, as needed, of chemis- 
try, various branches of natural history, physiology, and (with a spe- 
cial view to commercial education), book-keeping, the geography of 
commercial products, the history and progress of arts and manufactures, 
‘nd the general principles of commercial jurisprudence. The six more 
uuportant branches of knowledge are to be confined to as many profes- 
‘ors ; while the modern languages, book-keeping, and other commercial 
Studics, may be entrusted to occasional teachers and lecturers. The 
Salaries of the professors, it is proposed, should not at first exceed two- 
thirds of the expected indo g income of the trust fund (£3000), or 
£1700 exclusive of £200 additional to one of the professors, as princi- 
pal, and of the remuneration of occasional teachers. The committee 
think it desirable that the Owens College should be placed in connex- 
ion with the University of London ; but at the same time they invite 
attention to the important subject of the establishment in Manchester 


of a university, conferring its own degrees without resort to the me- 


tropolitan university. 


New Ivranray Cap.—We have seen a specimen of the shell or frame- 
vas of the hie infantry helmet which Pag hs sent out to Sir Charles 
— in ae own desire we believe—as a model for the army clothiers 
make it » hander abe like » helmet, wanting very little in height to 
his sunieeneal ae and martial headdress. Sir Charles has shown by 
he Lic bey: 4 =e ®2 approximation tothe jockey cap how much 
best prone d ~ Fo Pressure upon the head, which is, after all, the 
second rank heparan of the helmet, its soldierlike appearance taking 
any change i me eration. Tie Government of India can introduce 

nge in costume they please without consulting the HorseGuards. 


\ will be curious enough i 
ugh if they sh P 
headdresses.— United Service Gansta” the lead in the reform of 
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4e Suave-Trape.—The tota umber of deaths which took place 


SMongst the officers and crews of her Maj ’s shi i 
be trade on the coast of Africa, from Sas & teed inches, wen oss. 
cont rnlity per cent. varied during that period from 2.1 to 7.9 per 
625, of he number of slave-vessels captured within 
» Of which 578 were condemned. Thetotal numbe 


the nine years was 
r of slaves captured 
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was 38,033. Of these, 3192 were taken in 1840 ; 4519 in 1841 ; 8177 in 
1842 ; 3612 in 1843; in 1844, 8472; in 1845, 4443; in 1846, 2200 ; 
ia 1847, 6706; and in 1848, 6712. Thenumber of deaths which occur- 
ed among the slaves between capture and adjudicature was 3941. 





The Netherlands bride of the Crown Prince of Sweden, who is to 
bring a dowry of 30,000,000 florins, is expected at Stockholm in June, 
and is at present employed in studying the Swedish language, under 
age Olde.—M. Lehouette, one of the Gentlemen of the Bedcham- 

er to Charles X., has been sentenced by the Court of Assize of Paris 
to solitary confinement for 10 years, for having defrauded the Duchess 
Dowager of Rochefoucauld Doudeauville of a sum exceeding 600,000f. 
during his administration of her estates.—The sum granted by the 
Secretary at War to ay oy whole expense incurred by the new ar- 
rangement of examining the candidates for the army, will not exceed 
£400 per annum.—The brother of the reigning Duke of Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin, who is now in the Prussian body-guard, is; according to re 
port, about to enter the Russian service, and to be united in marriage 
with the only daughter of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, the 
Grand Duchess Catherine. —Owing to the swollen state of the Tay since 
the salmon fishing season commenced, there has been little done in rod 
fishing. On Saturday the 16th ult., however, a Perth gentleman took 
out of the river, a little below the Linn of Campsie, a fine salmon of 
174 lb. weight, which had made a quick run up, as the sea lice were 
still upon it. This is the most successful angling this season.—The 
respected chairman of the committee for ma e affairs of Lloyd’s, 
G. R. Robinson, Esq., has, owing to continued ill-health, resigned his 
seat at the board. Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., has been nominated to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Robinson has for a long series of years presided 
over the committee of Lloyd’s, and his absence for some time past has 
been a source of deep regret to the members.—The crews of Captain 
Austin’s vessels engaged in the Arctic Expedition receive six months 
single pay in advance; and from the date of sailing become entitled 
to double pay until their return.—The sum required for the completion 
of such portions of the New House of Commons as are necessary for the 
convenient transaction of business is estimated by Mr. Charles Barry, 
in a statement recently issued, at 102,180/. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 73, sy N. M. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 72. 


White. Black. 
1. B to K B2 dis, ch. Kt interposes 
2. Bto K6 dis. | B interposes 
3. Kt to K 5 dis. P 
4. KttoQ7 Kt moves 
5. K R to at7 } P moves and checkmates. 


. THe Unsoitvep CHarape or Oipen Days.—A valued correspond- 
¢nt writes us word that a better version of the above, than the one we 
published a fortnight ago, is floating about in manuscript. It runs thus, 
and is a manifest improvement ontheformer. Thecurious in such mat- 
ters will note the difference :— 
Sir Hillary char, at Agincourt, 
Sooth Sarge wirocitet acy ! 
His followers, at that bloody fight 
Found little time to pray : 


"Tis said Sir Hillary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 


My first to all the brave and proud 
ho see to-morrow's sun; 
My next to those who find their shroud 
efore that day is done. 
My whole to those whose bright blue eyes 
eep when a warrior nobly dies. 





ProsPects oF THE THAMES TUNNEL.—Things in the Tunnel con- 
tinue to look black, and at the meeting of proprietors a few days ago, a 
comparison between the receipts and expenditure presented ground for 
hope, inasmuch as there is always play for the imagination when noth- 
ing has been realised. It appears that the Directors do all they can to 
brighten the prospects of the concern, for between £700 and £800 have 
gone in the year for gas, which makes the Tunnel light though it makes 
the expenditure heavy. There has been a falling off in the tolls for the 
past year, but this deficiency is of course attributed to the cholera. If 
the epidemic has been otherwise unprofitable, it has, at all events, act- 
ed as a sort of general accountant employed in balancing all matters of 
profit and loss, which could not be very well explained in any other 
manner. 

One of the items of receipt is as usual the rent of stalls, for that con- 
tinual fancy fair which is perpetually going on underground, in obedi- 
ence to that wonderful law of our nature which teaches us sometimes 
to delight in the most startling contrasts, and has led to the establish- 
ment of a bazaar in the Tunnel .We should be most happy to offer any- 
thing like consolation or encouragement to the proprietors ; but truth 
compels us to say that we utterly despair of ever seeing the concern 
succeed in keeping itself above water.—Punch. 





A Hint ro Pusuisners.—There is in Literature, as in other mat- 
ters, a great deal in a name, and no sooner does any thing successful 
appear in any department of speculation, than a series of nominal re- 
semblances to the fortunate achievement are instantly advertised. We 
recommend the following as a few titles for books, intended to follow ue 
the recent new work, called, ‘‘ Turkey and its Destiny.” —** Capon 
its Capabilities.” —* Veal and its Woes.”—‘‘ Mutton and its Capers.” — 
‘“‘ Chicken and its Faint-heartedness.” —‘‘ Gin and its Bitters.” —* Curd 
and its Wheys.”—Jbid. 


Tue Paruiamentary Dun.—Lord John Russell, Really, Mr. 
Hume, I’m very sorry you should have to call about your bill so often, 
but ’'m afraid I can do nothing for you just at present. 

_Mr. Hume, Then, all I can say is, I shall continue to call regularly 
Ay, settled,—or, at all events, till I get something on account.— 
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SHAKSPEARE READINGS. 


ISS KIMBERLEY respectfully announces to the citizens of New Yom that will 
A give a series of SHAKSPEARE READINGS in the Lecture Room of STU 
INSTITUTE, as follows :—On Monday Evening, April 22d, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
On Wednesday Evening, 24th, AS YOU LIKE IT. On Friday Evening, 26th, HAMLET. 


Tickets 50 cents—to be had at the usual places and at the door Reading to commence at 
8 o’clock. ap 20 





RS. UNDERWOOD, grateful for the patronage she has received forseveral years, 
M at her store, 186 Fulton Street, begs to jodtens her icnds and the public that she has re- 
moved to 109 Canal Street, between Church Street and West Broadway, where she continues 
io carry on the Gilding and Picture Framing business, &c., and solicite the continuance of 
their favours. ap 20—2t 











THES LATE JOHN WILSON, VOCALIST. 


It has been proposed by several influential gentiemen that a subscription 
raised for the aleouine a suitable Monument in the Cayo Quebec, over the 
formed in Montreal 
of 


#5 


mains of “ "S$ LAMENTED MINSTREL.” A Committee has been 
i Purpose, who have invoked the c¢ ati friends fellow- 
countrymen of the lamented’ Wilson, resident in this ci. "A produimacy ane those 
tlemen, who cherish the memory ofthe departed, wi]! je held at the Astor House (Room 
0. 5) on Wednesday evening next, the 24th inst., at halt-pest seven, precisely, for the pur- 
Goon of ees ~ ommittee, and ger a ‘Treasurer and Secretary. It may 

subsec. are emit u ‘< 

they willbe received a:this Otice, : bpm. 
ap t 





SS aa. WATSON, Secretary ad interim. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE ONLY 10 CENTS. 
WASHING DAYS AS THEY ARE, AND 
AS THEY MAY BECOME. 
BY H. TWELVETREE. 
Peoreescs of bd art and science of Washing, and sole proprietor for the United States 


at an expense of than 6 cents, washing days (the dread of married me 
quiet i 4 one not to i xe the 7 delicate at May be had. of any 
book. m receipt post 

TWELVETREE, Room 23, No. 90 Ne cueta 


to 
assau Street, New York. ap 20—41t 





BUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
JNO. NICOL & CO, 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ACKAGES made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Great Britain and F. 
P Orders for Books, Periodica!s, Newspapers ke, attended to either in quantity or single 


cop ies. 
rchases made in France and England. ap 2 





ANTED.—An accomplished Governess, fogo to a pleasant and healtiy to 
Re aipls after bru a Wen teunalen cube plage ht 





BARLY CLOSING OF STORES—TO THE PUBLIC. 
T= public are pepe informed that the principal Retail Dry Goods Stores are closed 


every evening at 8 o’clock, Saturdays exce! Lapies are particularly requested 
make their pu: during the Day, thus conferring a favour upon the A weil a 
enabling the Merebants to adhere to this salutary arrangement. ap 20—2t 





NEW YORE ATHEN ZUM, 
661 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE BOND STREET AND ADJOINING THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE. 


In view of the great want that has been so long felt toexistin thie some 
to which Merehants, Citizens, and Foreig Hescenta might have access, forthe purpose 
3 pe, as well 


rary, , and Political Journals 
those of the United States, the undersi ed came to the this 
eratum, aod for purpose ave lease spacious ground floor of the erected 
for the New York National Academy of Design and Galleryor Fine Arts, situated ding ore 

i and adjoining the Stuyvesant Institute. This r= is 140 feet 
t is 


opposite Bond Street, 
ler and 50 feet im width, well lighted and thoroughly ventilated. designated and 
will be hereafter known as the ** New York Athenzum.” 

The Institution will be conducted on such —: that it cannot fail to the 
objects which its py have in contemp o. They confidently submit the 
outline of their p A location has been selected in the upper part of the city, with a 
to quiet and retirement, as well as conveniest proximity to the residences of the and 
Mercantile portion of the community. It has also been borne in mind, it during the bua 
ness ion of the day, to those engaged in Mercantile pursuits, reading is 
qui n, and that, whilst the Atheneum will afford at all hours of the day to the Literary 
character the means of recreation, it will be peculiarly adapted to the Merchant 
cares and anxieties of busi have subsided, and are succeeded by hours of calmness and 
agen 4 conducive to the enjo: nt of the advan’ of such an and of which 
he be thus enabled to avail himself in the im ate vicinity of his own dwelling. 

The Reading Room will be titted up in a style of elegance 

attem: The Projectors believe that 


dus sod to ne appearance will got teloched open tw tes get of luntey td eatncrasiaas 
ue re, to its will not be upon in it e 
di b subscribers. This is anew 











i 
feahane, bithorte overlooked te Deed A hy oe toaee Goneeidl cali 
feature, hi overloo n , it ent to supply the 
terials of reading, without any to the conveninuce or comfort of the reader whea on. 
in reading for any length of time. To carry out their views, one of the first artists and 
esigners has been to decorate the room, make such general arrangements as 
refined taste and adaptation to the end proposed may suggest. Another room of large di- 
ions, and hand ly fitted up, will be connected with it, and appropriated vely 
te conversation, so as not to interrupt the reader in the ad. room. 
The principal feature. however, of the Institution is the 
comprise all the leading Journals of the United States, Canada, 









with all the Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals of , 
be found in no other room in city, or the U 
render the the Ne Plus Vitra of such Institutions, 


rthe Athepeum 

itself from time te thme, as it shall be sustained by the liberal su’ 

In conclusion, all the P: ask is, that the undertaking may be duly a; 
that they may meet with such a response as will enable them tocarry out 
of the Mechenios, Sedorgotn tg rte ay 

the ’ to 

which due notice will be ‘given to the eubscribers. The terms of re J 
dollars perannum. A Subscription Book is now open in one of the of the building. 

New York, Mareh 1, 1850. 

J. MASON & GQ, 








Approving of the enterprise submitted in the foregoing Circular, we cordially commend it 
tothe patronage of our fellow citizens. 
Stewart Brown 


Jonathan Sturges, Fred’k Schuchardt, 


F. W. Edmonds, W. C. Pickersgili, Leopold Bierwith 
M. H. Grinnell, Shepherd Knasp, H. A. De Rham, ; 
Francis P. Sage, harles M. Leupp, J. Cottenet. 

apl 20 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether si 
Reversions, and to transact all business in wick the tok ot 


to sell Annuities,to purchase 

“*. Sas bete tee ly calculated data Company 
‘ables have been expressly ted from the most accurate ; 

enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest calico commands : 

Canada, to offer terms of assurance mach more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 

tainable on investments by Le Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to safety admit . 1 
is annually published by the Company and 


An exact statement of its and 
forwarded to all who may be 5 
can it be said that it invests all its Funds in Canada, 


Ofno other Life Assurance Compan: 


and that it does not co ute to the immense money 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign ens Kt in Which [and tie 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring can fairly offer 


competition. 
To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the ymen 
their premiums, this Compeny will grant Policies payable at death fairly seprocealnee of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further to purchase 
feaeies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, ; 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch ly divided amon 
policy holders thus assured. pt eee sat hi 


Ga feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
0. es. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 














Age. | Annual | Hf Yearly) Quarterly; Age. Annual 
Premium.! Premium. premium | 
Z2eada/£fead={&s dad. £ed4 
20 117 4; 019 1 09 9 20 I9n 
25 22 9 | 1 2 Ol 2 2 14 67 
30 29 3 13 @ 012 10 30 20 2 
35 216 7{1e8u ou 9 35 26 # 
, 
SPECIAL N 
All Life Policies on the Participation System Com the proposals for which 
are lodged at the Head Office, or cies, ower before S00h April ensuing, wil share in the 


Prorits to be declared in August, 1851, or.one year earlier than subsequent 


The Bonus declared at the second Annual Meeting, August, 1249, varied from 2 and one- 
aAp t08 and two-thirds, percent. on the sum assured, or 25 per cent. in cash of the premiums 


Tables of Rates. forms of proposal, and all other information may. be obtained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. 
; THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. apl 20 
MERCY’S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntineton, Ese. 





SUBSCRIBER’S PRINT FoR 1850. 


ACH SUBSCRIBER to the PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION, for gw 
will receive a fine copy of the ——— a share in the drawing 0! 


cates, which entitle holders to make their own selections of Paintings or other We of 


PP es Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 


ap] 13—4t* 1 Deering: 











APPLY EARLY!! FOR THE 
NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 


” &c., &e., in semi 


thi< » 





Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes, 
Price 25 cents. 
THE MORNING CALL, by MRS. ELLIS. 
A Tasie Book oF LITERATURE AND ART. 

i g i f Fiction descriptive of domestic life, from her admired pen. 
Taleo a nd eaben, (“4 the ablest authors of the day, appear in its pages, illustrated with 
engravings by the most eminent modern artists ; embracing everything that can interest the 
Mother, fhe Wife, and the Daughter; in connection with 

Now ready, Nos .1 to 6. 
JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
16 John Street, New York, and London, and all Booksellers. 


ap] 13—4t 














———— 


LT baie gel anarte MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Cap. Cap. 
depart with the Mails for Europe, from the pier foot 
ay m Saturday, ih ta at ia veloek She can yet accommodate 30 or 40 Seema 
sabcacleaeed eed E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street. 


The ATLANTIC will take her berth at the foot of Canal Street on the 20th inst.  apl13 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 


FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 








J. McSymMon Francis MacDonaco, 


apl 6 





MUSICAL EDUCATION 


R. HENRY GC WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Wenstate, has removed to 85 
Amity Street, where application can be made for terms, &c., ec 15 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW 


‘Dover al ad 350 P 1609 tons 
THE setow Stenncl CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 

. Matthews, |formerly of the Great festern,| Com- 
side | i egulaily BAe NEW YORK to GLASGOW about the’ middle 


. "Fat , 8 mber, November, and January, and 
AGE ade October December, and F : 
yo om New ¥ 120’ roe va wo tora = 
18th of » noon. s fo 
vecsived SLs oventag, the 16th May. Cabin passage, ninety dollars, 
passage, Shreve ; steward’s fee included, 


include provisions but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
rates, 


Theseraies 


lv to 
ae ee J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
«WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
TH POWER OF MUSIC, pemeser by W.S executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15inehes. Each copy, 00. 








a 


lle 


second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious, 


Ee 
g 








NEW YORK. 


Colored, 
Pane SF tess Cael fan pictere to Be above, by the come artists, Same 
ored, ‘ 
No other Engravings have ever 80 much popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above productions of ihe American Teniers. 


W OF NIAGARA FALLS R. de Trobriant. Each copy , 
Pe a VIE & 4... tole Lammy aE e Py 
vai kip Pua OF THE CITY OF 8A SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy 


‘Ss OF THE pda INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
vated sae a. animes fe rca hg hme tee 


Philadel 
ee rings, Magara Pal Mount Vergo, ‘Tan of aa George Wartington, ke 


et st JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnu: 
re: ua pase, Daly good ae the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each copy, ai 


Mesare Gouri, Vibert, « Co, respectful 


inform the oe ae have always on 
hand the lar, Gorman prints be found in the United 
States, and fasormon of Brome bg wich arrangements a toforward al the novel 
ties to the New York house eS ee Europe. mch 16 





BAYNE'S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
O EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway, 
's original celebrated serics P 


harbour, Lon- 
the ( r_ the brid, and ending with a ficent v: of 

the Tunnel, y illuminated, pe des banks of the Socmathel fiver 

exhi' in Boston for 47 

Ww. to of 300,000 persons. Admission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 

Doors open at 6 1-2; commence moving at? 3-4. An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur 

day afternoons at 3 o’ciock. ap] 4—4t 





THE BYE. 


| Dee WRSELES, Oculist, 28 osiieg reat, New Fork, respectfully informs the public, 





incu e un treatment of the various (hitherto c ered 

of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflicted who 

aoe and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to numes | his 

7 frie Gast clash Of oncies , and he invites those who are in want of Are 
TIF fe he, which he wil ner ving fost tesported: from Paris e moet veoutifal 

=a make, which he wi Sifaphetes 2S Ce ntomehie the natural organ 
With the arrangements he has made for a regular su , the Faculty will be fur- 
sshd wh ten pon oy terme Cees deste 0 & 8. A pam le cures 
W., can be had gratuitously at his residenc: 94 





THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 
I OPEN Ne was g ples Bu yA Brosdway, from 9 A. M. ull 10 P.M. ‘The 


po ie tees Gone tn the Tower, Mfonel, Rowe Pee Penitent, Alms Gi cwy MO et selene 
— more than 
pats Galeton ss cents; season tickets 50 cents. Catalogue 121 cons 

meh 9 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
BoesuEs saa Tat FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


smuning Cnet, bois T 
Physicians of 
learned, being one only of many 


"ellos iE Cima 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 


Mr. Wm. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been ex’ vely 
need in m family, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
kind, It invigorates and hecntifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
Know pa any inmate deleterious effects, ‘which are so ane the result of many well 

WINSLOW LEWIS 
an inéiepensable article yd the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
ane parting of the hair free from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
of a good head of hair. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

ont Acer nee ar icle is totally ey rhe 5 and far superior to a | et invented for shav 

dase of it is derived from the Amole and ee, =O Goria, an article used 


\wivarial ties etanad for washin, thus, the use of stron alealle’ so hurtful to the 
Par Tes vegetable Seat propertics ha . ; 


Winn Les, oe of the mt eminent Boston 
scientyic and 


Te oohiek itt held by the 





and 
pepe im —it soothes und Setatien, end line ofne, ng creamy lather, 

not dry on the face. Itisa luxury to be shaved wii this incomparable soap. 

tte done up in elegant either for the Seine ¢ case of the ‘ 

ready” traveller, or the of the most fastidious connoisseur. 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIF YING THE 
COMPLEXION, 

Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and bloomi: tie efficacious in p the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and freezing blasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


tof fa 
All the abore articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior te anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, will be vetumded by my Agents. 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 


277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. - 
To be had, also, of the in 
and C od Prineipal Druggists in every Tewn throughout the United =" 





5» TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THR COMMERCIAL BANK. 


January, 1350. 
C. J. HOLT'S 
UPERIOR Mottled SOAPS, for Domestic, Fulling, and ether manufacturing poses. 
$5 Wanafsctory 61 and 53 tlammersiey Street. In boxes of ‘0 pounds and u 8, and in 


ba Arg 
Caabe Grekwced Oe cee ethcag al Brose, ber ye = respectable Gro- 


cers. | 
Ress oem Te Thonre eatre, tinouncee he imenton of LE’ 4 for P= hoe to 


made to T. P. f°F. BESNARD, No 38 No. BB King Sect West, Toronto C, W 














MONTGOMERIE & GREENHO 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 PENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Montcomerte, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. 
am jan 19—ly 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





my I2—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


ATE ADDITIONS of A 
Lt RA IONS of American, English, French, and | German Books. Together with 


received a val “ 

tt < English hegy Cine ten rolames, fifo; At y Agineoort es — 4 rs 

4 Volumes, pm bee &c., and ase ction of Po hagies = 
a in 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artis 
y ts —— above School at the room over th 
Lx, of the ogut cath be of Divine Unity, yA between Spring and Prince erecta, Ay 
, A. M., Un 


t notice, from 10 o’cloc 
“Kenn ‘dehee 50 cents. Catalogues -) i2 cents. ss eo 








_She Atotou. 


é April 20 20 








G. P. PUTNAM HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


In six large plates, containing nearly 100 figures, arranged and edited by W.S. Mayo,M D. 
Mounted on pasteboard. with descriptive book—$6. 
illustrations being onan extended scale and accurately designed, will be found pe 


LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTOM STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking 8,and would res + ‘mfr the. subscribers of the ALBION tha; 
they are prepared to ‘fame the presen! 





These 
culiarly we A = the a of instruction. Their superiority has been 
wae —— one , those of Professors Hackley Renwick, and Dr. 
Webster, of th the olen York Free Academy. } 


Mr, Fennimore Cooper's New Work, 
THE WAYS OF THE HOUR, 
A Tale, by the author of the “Spy,” the “Red Rover,” &c. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
This work contains a striking and - lo illustration of the danger of trusting to circum- 
stantial evidence, in trials for Capital Crimes. 
THE HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE FOR EREEDOM. 
nt circumstances pmpee | the ae struggle for freedom, to- 
ther with brief sketches of leading statesmen aad rals who took part 
ragay, Colonel and = yy ay, denen in the Hungarian Army under 
With a Map,1 vol, 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
PR pe com oe Fg ee the ein 8 See commas a | the revolu 
onary raphical notices of its most prominent 
leaders, including Kossuth Bors, George, ~s 


EGYPT AND ‘ws + ABR 2 
Or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible. 
By eo L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D.. &c. 


Illustrated with SS keer oe Rossellini, Wilkinson, &c, and 


architectnral views of th pal temp’ 
OY ted, cesintnaswe Layard’s Nineveh. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
th iy wor Ul wnt oe. Also, recently issued, a cheap edition of the above 


“ Familiar in their mouths as household words.”—Shakspeare. 
MR. DICKENS'S NEW JOURNAL. 
London edition, Nos. I and II of HOUSEHOLD aS a 
for the instruction and entertainment of all classes of reader 
Dickens, Esq. ners will be published weekly, and the trade will be 
supplied with quantities on on liberal terms. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

The Personal Hi and Experience of David Cop ld the Younger, by. Charles 
Dickens, Esq., with all the illustrations ; vol, 1, cloth gilt, 125; Mien the plates $1. 

This is the authorized edition, and will be published, in continuation, in monthly parts, by 


G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 


ML rinpreving home ) AE. Loy py y See rT tee 
his” Prestioal Bleoutheniot”™ 


ples laid 
MR HOWS has alae made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
‘ Shakspearian Reader” @ text-book. . 
aoe, Sty Geis colin news, abi renteubintie F Getmge Siten, Cece cat of | OF 


his “ 
COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned nck of his Co informs the inhabitants -_ upper pat ofthe c' 
ee ho aa of his Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue ta Riedy where | rene, 
kee, ne ts Sey we the various kinds ey sizes « oal ; viz. P Orchard 
te a aj oy - Orrel adapted for the Rance, FuRNACE, GraTE, orSTove 
None bu best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 


Cc HARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, 
Hubert and yes 


iItaneously with the 











Street, between 
jan 19—ly 





EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the al Coll of Surgeons and Licentiate of Ageiiemerics Hall, Lon- 
M om, attends at hig oie ae os eee, and — be consulted in lec 2 + ad the following 





Evening . 
66 White Street, one door from Broadvey. 


HARPS. 


J.5 . BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Loe, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadw: 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofeamirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


a 5—ly 





tiie elegant collection he has for sale, com every in styleand finish. From 
en ape = me the first establishments in urope, he is able to produce instruments 
in tone, touch, and perfect mech together with such improve- 

Siar a a LY country. A list of prices and 


ptions can recei per mai cy 2 repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the creel of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H's obtained among Physicians pe quoeraliy, has drawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
guished member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
ingle trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its gore. 

TeEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, ke. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
a. which Senet combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 


an ae eee pan seerhceGaae hog ey Mey Seltzer A ng 
usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, itzer perient’ 
proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally 
wideon, dine disgui rig them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I heave administered 
our A oie to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Jose. Tro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The t facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is _ to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port {Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 

No. 68 Warren street, N. "Y. 








New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail NE - AMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor , md 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & aon ae = East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. oy ee arleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
Co. i." st., New Orleans, and byt principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Ts COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knewn to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROTHERS & CO. 


BROWN 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAM & SONS. 
jan JOHN J. PALME 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK ror THE WIDOW AND THE OnpHan.” 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 











NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout. 
qnee Recrensn, bey C. Tucker, 
arc ache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. How lana, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. Worth Robert J. Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel einen, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry 
Donald Mclivain, J. A, Me ‘allon. 
BOSTON. 
M. Thacher, enjamin Seaver, 
lnraef Whitney, Bie D. ae 26 ‘ 
eee William Elliott 0 y 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
examiners, and Ann ae Report of 1249, &c., can be had free Pe charge, on dyasdion at 
‘71 Wall street, and of A 


Agents. 

Part of the ea ital is ently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the loc ; ion, os aces availed le elways to the Assured in cases of disputed daime 
{ehould pn. such arise] or otherw 

T days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Bre nited States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
wi all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
vo heed every le savantage of promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 
oans, 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P, M,, at 71 Wall Street, ana rth 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All commuuications to be addressed to. — 


J. LEANDER STARR, rth EN 





jen5 








short notice, on reasonable terms igh hea tt! red 
a, 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 
ATLANTIC.......00+. Coreeeccroccerccecoececccece e+ee-Capt, West, 
PACIBIGC. cocccccccccccces cenccocee ccccccccccocccesccoesOapt. Nye, 
Ras bnsgenss cuncce ankbeccnccucscene pesévevanes o+»Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.., 0001 sevcrcccscscccccvccccecocoseeee seeeseceseesCapt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ........ accoces Oecce cocedeooes onepers «++e0e-Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by conten expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their pay ptm as = n their En es, tO ensure strength and 3 
and their tions for comfort or elegance. Pr ce of 
ae from New York ‘to Priverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 





No berth can be secured until paid for. 


Vor freight or apply to 
ght or passage, APPLY! | WARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool, 

The Steam ip 2 ATLANTIC will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, leay. 
ing Liverpool on Wednesday, the 15th of May. 

The Steam Ship PACIFIC will sail hence for Liverpool on Saturday, the {lth of May, ang 
Liverpool, onWednesday, 29th of May. 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these x bi will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 


elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and the Value 
therein ex feb 9—y 





— 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, of 
Mts 


The Oe RBGON 00 tons Cape bert H. Pearson. 
RNA, 1050 tons, Ca Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
akan turreta Pema 
wines and 


Passe , but not liquors, and wij] 
be allo space for personal ent of 250 lbs veg, not hve 
in measurement ten cubic feet. ht on extra baggage or merc! ize when taken, 
per tom, and one and «half per cen 


ackages should not exceed 125 lbs. wy for mule carriage. 
Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Ponama to San Blas or Mazatlan.........++.8225. resncceeelhlG® 
San Die 002200. 1B 
4 do do San Francisco 


Poenene Goees are found only such rations as ere furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own ing. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as bagenee. 

an oe including fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 








secured until peid for. 
No pass fhe Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan5 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships 
 pohagt my (Tay Carefore, Oo BS gee anor Se i 
Se cae & sae Pith Goods, accord to pratt of eral 
hr Fon Monday Purdy, and Wednesday of cach saoke commencing the sealing from Liver 








HE BRITISH AND ‘NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS sane 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 
BOM nccenesecscessecteccens C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia.......... ssreccecseeeW. J.C. Lang 
MPFCR. 20.0 ccccccccccoce ececcccecces © A. Ryrie | Niagara....... Sescces eovccececcevess J. Stone 
AMECTICR. .. 00sec cseecerereeeeeee N. dhonkon Canada, ..ecceesssecesee eecove Ww. Harrison 
Europe. .ccccrcccccccccccscccosves E. G. Lott | Cambria..........seseeveee ecccceee -J. Leiteb 
Caledonia...... +» W. Douglas. 


Lip rt vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 
From 


EUropa..ecceseseeeseceneerssecees NOW YOrk....e++0+. Wednesday.....April 17th 






AMETICA..oeceee.seeseeeseee+seees BOSON .«sesseeeeeeee Wednesday. ee May Ist. 
Cambria. :.New York . -- Wednesday....May 8th 
Canada.. -Boston .... ednesday May 15th 
Niagara.ess «sseccsccsscesesceses NOW YOrk...0+. »+0» Wednesday ....May 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Bosep to seid < Sa sevccccese ooee$120 
do insecond do GO DD = * BB vcvccccccdccce eovegetO 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on s —| beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
= > rienced surgeon on board. 

rsand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
for Trelght or passage, apply to E. conse, JR. 


way. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


E COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 


by, the Reide ‘and N.A A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
yto Cc. MAC ver 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
Orfor any information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 








a YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

TX etors of the several Lines o — New York and Liverpool ha 
oonee for their sailing from each port on the ist, 6th, 1ith, 16th, vend 26th of oer 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Genie. From New York, From Liverpool. 
New World....... rooonnl ht... ocoees a: -» Nov. 6....Mar. 6 }Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr 21 
West Point......... i. eget seeee Ry coves ePlivacsec lt eeccccedBeess 3 
Fidelia. .........++ Scared ON. ssesee o0lB.. cece eee ebeee 16 Sept 1...Jan 1. .May 1 
ROSCius. ...20-.se000++ Eldridge ....00-ee00e +26 nt oe peels onaet ee | ey 1] 






Loccccecce Marshall..... 





25 1. 
Cambridge .......... Pe Vuse oeseoeee NOV 1....Mar 1....July 1 |.....16.......16. ee 
These ships are all of the largest clase, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience, Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puasc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live al. WoesescccnescsecsGl00 
to New 0 B25 
Agents for the ships 'Oxford, Montezum: ara ee "ne. ne Wright, Gi Gabanbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
ambridge, aud New York, Cc. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, | BROTHERS & GO. Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Conmetiatt and oon R. Skiddy, 
ROB KERMIT. % 4 


oe AIANDS & "Sb. ‘Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Annet NEUE, SRO and ew Ay’ ¥. 
MAN, My & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Siecidan, an Gomtehs 
SPO ON & CO., N. Y¥. 
BROWN, ASHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be poke the ptening ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they 











ona on mee F unctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of pat Fn from London 13th End 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
- New York. London. 

Devonshire, new, Hevey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. %)June 23, Oct. 28, _ Feb. 2 
Northumberland, Lord “ om*—* & July 13, Nov. 13, March 15 
Southampton, new, Morgan, June 8. Oct, 8, Feb, 8 28 
Johnston, “24, 24, “ /Ang. 13, Dec. 13, April Is 

Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, July 8, Nov. 8, March 8] “ 23, “ 2, 
Goon Que Tinker, 2, “ /Sept.13, Jan. 13, May 18 
aes, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec 8, April 8\Sept. 23, Jan. 2 May 23 
Eagle, Doane, 24 8 24\Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June! 





Tap ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nav! 
os Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, feeehe, he. are of the best desc p- 


vorhe price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. Keep for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these —— be responsible for letters, 


percelt, or packages, sent by them, unless re signed therefor. AP 
ply to : , OHN Bile of Laing 70 South street, N. Y- 
api 6 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londot 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ‘ 
lst of each month, as follows :— 








New York. Havre. 
ST DENIS Ist January...........+ ( 16th February, 
Howe, master. lst May.. sous ‘f 16th June, 

Ist September... sees € 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February .......... (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Ist June ....0.000..00 4 16th July, 

Ist October,........... (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March. .....0+..00+ ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. Ist July ...se.cccecsece ¢ 16th At 

Ist November ......... ( 16th December, 
ONEIDA, ROCR EE (4 oy6.s0s0 000 ¢ 16th May, 
Funck, master. Ist August.......... *7; 2 16th September, 

lst December "S12 216th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors, ally 
8 sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses _but those bog 
jncurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, oa welts, 
jau 5 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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